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CHarTer XXXY. 


FOR THIS ONCE. 


Roe a moment George Francis Lord Stair stands like a man 


transfixed—a moment only ; then his happy, ever-ready “ knack 
of irrelevance” comes back to him; the situation in all its bearings 
stands clear before his mind. 

It has been well remarked that the promptest judges of human 
action and motive are generally those whose habits of thought do not 
lead them to see too far. Lord Stair can see precisely as far as Lord 
Stair’s own forty years’ dealing with his kind may serve to enlighten 
him. Women, by natural infirmity, are capricious, hysterical ; actresses 
from their cradles. Before marriage, or afterwards, if they do not 
love you, or if they do love you (the last especially), unreliability is 
about the only quality they possess that can be relied on. These are 
his theories, generally applicable to women at large, but never more 
so than to this individual woman who at the present moment has 
befooled him. 

A man of wider capacities might easily fall into the error of sus- 
pecting the meeting with Danton to be planned, or at least pre- 
meditated. Lord Stair suspects nothing of the kind. He sees the 
truth, as far as outward facts are concerned, in its naked cynical 
reality. Bored, listless, stung into passion by her husband's neglect, 
restlessly seeking for any new emotion, Leah was brought to listen to 
his own “eloquence,” one short hour ago. Bored, listless, recklessly 
seeking for any new emotion, she is ready to listen to the rough 
reproaches of a man like Danton, now. Arrived at the pinnacle of 
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notoriety for which she has striven; upon her road to the house that 
she has been moving heaven and earth to enter; covered with the 
Chamberlayne diamonds, and with his, Lord Stair’s, flowers in her hand; 
could anything be more exquisitely reasonless, more picturesquely 
unlooked for, and therefore probable, than that she should give up 
all for the sake of spending five romantic minutes on the arm of this 
lover in rags, whom she jilted, without a scruple, before her marriage ? 

What will be the sequel to the caprice—ah, and what his own line 
of conduct, his own reprisals? these are matters Milor can consider 
over at his leisure in the Duchess of St. Ives’ ball-room. I speak only 
of the facts of the immediate situation—such material facts as can be 
seen and handled—and I repeat that Lord Stair grasps them with an 
impartiality, a decision, that do him credit. 

“Til? my dear Mrs. Chamberlayne I am exceedingly grieved to 
hear it. These sudden illnesses are always so alarming :” an accent 
just sufficient to point his meaning upon the word “sudden.” “Now 
what had I better say to Jack about it? In these matters it is well to 
be prepared. I shall be sure to see your husband by-and-by at Miss 
Hathaway’s. Will it be wise to tell him ?” 

“Tt will be wise to tell him the truth,” cries Leah, and her eyes 
meet Lord Stair’s, with an expression such as he has never read in 
them before. “Jack is not given to undue nervousness. Tell him 
simply that I felt faint-———” 

“And that, by good fortune, I was able to leave you in the excellent 
professional care of M. Danton? Under all circumstances, you may 
depend upon my sending Jack home at as early an hour as I can.” 
Lord Stair’s manner, as he takes upon himself this friendly errand, is 
really a model of delicate breeding; the manner of a man to whom 
a “scene” is worse than a sin; strong feeling, or its expression, an 
outrage against every received canon of decent taste. “You are 
making some stay in town, I presume, M. Danton? Have come to 
England to reside! Ah, indeed. Then I trust we shall have the 
pleasure, ere long, of meeting. Mrs. Chamberlayne, I shall hope to 
hear better accounts of you to-morrow morning.” 

And lifting his hat, with quiet unconcern, to them both, Lord 
Stair disappears amidst the crowd, his face impassive as on that evening 
when Leah found him drinking Madame’s Sunday punch before the 
fire; the evening when she declared that no old love could ever by 
possibility arise—a Nemesis—against her ! 

And once again, unlooked-for chance upon this side the grave, she 
and Danton are alone. Lord Stair converted into an implacable 
enemy, her husband’s long-threatened justice a thing assured! Yes, 
but what matters this—or the losing of the world and all it contains, 
for the matter of that? Her world, with ‘its tawdry joys, its poor 
ambitions, is lost. She realizes that fact vaguely, but feels no pang of 
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regret over their loss. The crowd, the carriages, the lights—London 
itself, exist not, as far as Leah’s self-absorbed mind is concerned, during 
the next few seconds of time. She only lives in the universe; she, and 
one other human being; and the stars shine somewhere overhead, as 
they did that night in the avenue of the Champs Elysées, and life, 
while these seconds last, is sweet. 

“T don’t know what you will think of me for giving you all this 
trouble, but I was glad of an excuse for escaping . . . another ball 

. . one gets so sick of this eternal gaiety.” 

So at last she speaks, the sound of her own altered voice bringing 
her back with a start to bitterest consciousness. Alas! she can no 
more command it than she can command the hand that trembles upon 
his arm, the heart that palpitates to sickness within her breast. “ But 
I am really feeling ill, M. Danton—if you would not mind very much 
the trouble of taking me to my carriage ?” 

“T am at your orders always, Mrs. Chamberlayne,” answers Danton, 
with chill politeness. “If I did not sooner offer you my arm, you 
must remember that this pleasure has come upon me—unexpectedly, 
and that I looked upon Lord Stair as your escort. The last time it 
was my fate to conduct you through a crowd,” he adds, “‘a very dif- 
ferent one to this—we were walking in the Champs Elysées. You 
have forgotten the occasion, no doubt ?” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” she answers, with sad humility. If 
the heart of a jilted man could ever be generous enough to pardon, 
surely that tone should evoke forgiveness! “There is just the sharpest 
edge of pain, I think, that all one’s strength, all one’s will, cannot 
‘help one to forget.” 

“Pain! My dear Mrs. Chamberlayne, you must really forgive me 
for my scepticism,” and Danton laughs, “but doctors are proverbially 
hard of belief. We see such endless, acute | odily sufferings in our 
profession that we grow callous about sentim>u‘al ones. What was the 
opera to-night? Only the ‘Barbiere.’ I should have thought you 
had been assisting, at least, at the breaking of Lucia’s heart, to have 
your imagination strung in such a minor key.” 

“Do you recollect your telling me once that the hard work of 
London, ‘the crowded rooms, late hours, stimulants, narcotics,’ that a 
life like this entails, would kill me ?” 

“T am afraid I must reply to that question in your own words. I 
have forgotten—have been able to forget—nothing. Whatever I may 
have said it is evident that I had not the gift of true prophecy,” he 
goes on, jestingly. “You are looking charmingly well, as all your 
crowds of friends, I am sure, must tell you. Well, and if you will 
let me say so, handsomer, a hundred times, if that be possible, than 
on the evening when I watched you drive away from Madame 
Bonchrétien’s door in Paris.” 

B 2 
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“M. Danton, your prophecy was correct to the letter.” Simply 
and slowly Leah speaks, thinking more of the substance of her words 
than of the effect they may produce upon her hearer. “The life of 
London is killing me fast, and there is no one to stretch out a hand 
to save me. You talk of my crowds of friends? In this wide world 
there can be no woman, I should think, more absolutely friendless 
than I. This is being ‘strung in a minor key,’ you will say. Well, 
you can believe me or not, as you choose,” 

“Believe! and what reason have I to believe you?” he exclaims, 
Very low, very self-contained is Danton’s voice; not the nearest 
listener in the crowd could overhear him, and yet it vibrates with 
passion. “Eight months’ additional practice can scarcely have 
lessened your proficiency—shall we call it your proficiency in the 
art of smoothing down the sharp angle of unpalatable truths! Recol- 
lect, Mrs. Chamberlayne. The last time you and I talked together 
was in the atelier in the Rue Castiglione, two nights’ before your 
wedding. And we indulged in dark forebodings then,” says Danton, 
bitterly ; “ had melodramatic visions of self-sacrifice, hearts breaking 
sooner than be false, upon the very altar steps. Well, and when I 
saw you next, at the chapel in the Avenue Marbeeuf, you looked as 


beautiful and, you must let me add, as little likely to die as you do 
at this moment.” 


“ You are unjust 
~ “Say rather that I am most just, have got back the sober senses 
that played me false during seven or eight days of last October. 
A man can scarcely go through what I have done during all the time 
since then, and reap no profit from his pain. You know what my 
experiences have been,” he goes on, unheeding the white misery of 
her face; “‘my experience as a lad, my experience since I first met 
you. Do you think it likely that I, of all men living, will ever put 
faith again in the look, or word, or action, of a coquette ?” 

“This is plain speaking, indeed,” she utters, half withdrawing her 
hand from his arm. 

“Tt is speaking that you yourself have forced upon me,” Danton 
answers, almost roughly. ‘“ We shall do far better, believe me, to 
keep to pleasant insincerities, Mrs. Chamberlayne. Let us talk of 
delicious tenors, of your dress, your fan—never was a device more 
elegant—your bouquet—allow me, as far as your carriage, to relieve 
you of its weight. Let us use the language of your world, the world 
into which it is your pleasure for ten minutes to introduce me, and I 
will do my best to be well-bred, polished, meaningless, as any fool of 
quality you reckon among your slaves. But let us leave pathetic 
regret, above all, let us leave remembrance, alone.” 

Danton holds out his hand towards her flowers; the bouquet that 
was to have proved Lord Stair’s good omen; but ere he can touch 


” 
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them they lie soiled and broken in the street, flung passionately away, 
as though their very contact were defilement, by Leah. (The driver 
of a hansom picks them up; as he wipes the mud from their white 
petals, thinks, perhaps, upon a pale girl’s face at home to whom the 
sight of flowers like these may bring sunshine). 

“You are 1ight, M. Danton; I thank you for recalling me to 
reason. People who are sensible leave remembrances alone, and do 
not trouble themselves too much about the future. The present, this 
very night of June the thirtieth, is all that the wisest man living can 
call his own. Who knows where, or what we shall be, any of us, by 
the day after to-morrow ?” 

“The day after to-morrow,” returns Danton, coldly, “will be 
Thursday. By a glance at my memorandum book, I could tell you, 
almost to a minute, how I shall pass it, the exact amount of grim, 
unpicturesque human misery that I shall be called upon to witness. 
By turning to your tablets, surely you will find your engagements 
written likewise? The flower-show, polo-match, dinner, ball, destined 
to be graced by Mrs. Chamberlayne’s presence.” 

“If ever you and I meet each other again, M. Danton, not like 
this, but spirit to spirit, conscience to conscience, I wonder, looking 
back, whether charity will be borne in upon you at last? You can 
feel compassion, I am sure, for your hospital patients, as you used to 
feel it for the poor in Paris. If any one wear silks and diamonds, 
have the misfortune to be a slave to balls and operas, you are 
pitiless.” 

“Tf I pitied—I must do more than pity,” answers Danton, very 
low. As she speaks, something in her voice has recalled to him the 
moment in the atelier when he promised, whatever befell, to be her 
friend always. “ As soon as I believe in suffering I must seek to cure 
it, and r 

“And my case is beyond the reach of physic,” she interrupts him, 
hastily. ‘That is what you would say, is it not? You are right, 
quite right. My case is beyond the reach of physic!” 

“The first essential for working a cure is, that the patient himself 
desire to be cured.” 

“And I—am satisfied with my state; find pleasure as you see, in 
operas and balls, in fans of elegant device, and silks and diamonds. 
M. Danton, here is my carriage. How can I apologize enough for all 
the trouble I have given you, the nonsense to which I have been 
obliging you to listen ?” 

She steps lightly into her brougham, commands her lips as they 
bid Danton good-bye, her hand as it rests, but no longer trembles, in 
his. And then, when he has walked away, she quietly gives the 
command, “ Home,” to her servants, and finds herself driving through 
the soft purple of the summer midnight in the direction of Piccadilly. 
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. . . So the cup of her humiliation is drained to the last drop, the 
moral of her story spoken, and by Danton’s lips. “Could he, of all 
men, put faith again in the word, or look, or action, of a coquette ?” 
The logical ending, the only one she had a right to look for, to the 
godless ceremony in the Avenue Marbceuf has come, or is at hand. 
And with it all, a lightened feeling is at Leah’s heart. She has once 
more—and for the last time—spoken to Danton. She realizes the 
consequences of her action as clearly as though eyes were looking 
askance at her in the park—her husband’s loudly promised justice, 
Lord Stair’s whispered threats, already carried into effect. And still 
her heart feels lighter, her lungs breathe in a purer atmosphere. For 
she fears no longer. 

Money can buy so little; let all it can buy, go, and by how much 
would she, Leah Chamberlayne, be the poorer? A stock of dresses, 
a dozen sets of jewels, the lip-service of a lady’s maid, some score of 
the men and women called friends, and ready cash to enclose in filial 
letters to the Prince Charming. 

Love, and all belonging to love, are gone; then welcome the 
poverty which should have been love’s price. Away from this feverish 
London, forgotten of the world,—show, glitter, reputation, forfeited, it 
may happen that once, ere she die, she shall taste peace. Such exist- 
ence as she has known of late, at least, is over. The treadmill of 
heart-broken pleasure, the passionless, weary journey along the down- 
hill road of evil, the never-silent reproaches of her own conscience 
—over. 

Now just one more scene, one very commonplace part of the drama 
has to be acted. She must make her confession to her husband. That 
Lord Stair will deliver her message, fulfil his errand of betrayal, she 
knows; but there will be still much of which it behoves her to speak, 
and to-night. The starlit walk in the Champs Elysées, the meeting 
at the Café Chantant—every detail of her black infidelity (of the one 
hour in which she trod nearest to life’s fair and honest possibilities) 
Jack shall learn. And if he kill her for it—if he kill her for her 
frankness, death can come but once; and ’twere sweeter, perhaps, if 
one knew all, to die now, at twenty years old, for truth, than live for 
falsehood. 

In her sorrows or her joys, Leah’s mind can never get beyond 
the limits of immediate and personal emotion. Her imagination 
cannot deal with consequences that are complex and indirect. To 
look upon a crisis such as this through which she is passing, as a step- 
ping-stone to higher things, a landmark of either mental or moral 
progress were impossible to her. Love is slain; money and good 
reputs have become as shadows; and death, if it choose to come, will 
she not fear. 


.... Years teach us, with their oft repeated sorrows, that to live 
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requires more heroism than to die. The courage of this girl of twenty 
is but the delirium of the poor wretch who smiles on earth and sky 
before taking the plunge from the dark arch into the darker river 


below; the blind desire to escape from present pain, no matter at what 
cost or by what outlet. 


“ And Madame has returned already?” So cries the smooth sus- 
picious voice of the French lady’s-maid, when she sees her mistress’s 
face, midnight, as yet, scarce past. “Has anything dreadful hap- 
pened—is Madame ill ?” 

No. Madame was never better; requires only to be left alone,— 
and Melanie may seek her pillow without delay. Madame can unpin 


her diamonds, can lay aside her silks and laces for this once, without 
assistance. or this once! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


JACK SEES HIS DUTY. 


Miss Maper Hatuaway’s ball has reached its zenith. The ceremony 
of supper is over; waltz, galop and waltz, are succeeding each other 
with genuine after-supper celerity. A glimmer of pearly day-dawn 
through the half-closed venetians already shows the flaws on beauty’s 


cheek, and yields to hard-worked waiters and long-suffering musicians 
the welcome assurance that even the spirit of a Bohemian ball cannot 
be kept up for ever. 

Among the hundreds of party-givers’ in and out of London 
society to-night, I should say that few have more cause for self-con- 
gratulation than Madge Hathaway. Her guests have enjoyed them- 
selves with an unrestrained heartiness oftener met with, perhaps, in 
the outside artist world than in the great one. The champagne, 
supper, music, all have turned out irreproachably. Dionysius Robin- 
son, that Ursa Major of theatrical critics, who never goes to any other 
balls in the profession but Madge’s, has not only been present, but has 
failed to take offence at anything. And, lastly, late, ’tis true, but, 
however little one may have of his company, a Viscount is a Viscount 
always—Lord Stair has just put in an appearance. ‘On his way,” 
so Madge explains afterwards to her friends, looking half an inch 


taller as she speaks, “from a ball, with royalty present,’ at the 
Dowager Duchess of St. Ives’.” 

With all her sterling virtues, Miss Hathaway is not free from the 
one small British vice of title-loving. Rigid Hetty Robarts, presiding 
over her harlequin tea-service at a Bayswater kettledrum, could 
scarcely be gladder of a lord, fresh from the atmosphere of duchesses 
and princes, than is the frank-hearted, sham-detesting little actress, in 
her St. John’s Wood ball-room. 
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Supper, as I have said, is over, ag a ceremony, but supper, in its 
more intimate and convivial sense, has scarcely reached its height, 
when the announcement of Lord Stair’s noble name causes an 
excitement among Madge’s guests. The hostess herself is in tho 
supper-room (the entire back premises of the house, canvassed in, 
boarded, and gas-lit for the occasion), with three or four devoted 
attendants ministering to her needs. Of these, one holds her plate, a 
second her glass, a third the champagne bottle. To Jack Chamber- 
layne, as a special favour—perhaps because his unsteady hands best 
suit the oflfice— Madge has entrusted her gloves and bouquet. 
Similar little groups of suns and satellites are to be seen on all sides, 
and on all sides is merry heartwhole laughter, and a conspicuous 
absence of those heavy and serious flirtations to be met with in enter- 
tainments of a different class. Not one of Madge’s lady guests but is 
connected more or less directly with the stage ; and they have come to 
Madge’s ball, frankly, to dance, to drink champagne, to be amused! 
Pass your life in representing business love-scenes, at so many shillings, 
or pounds, a night—the same love-scene, if the public approve, for 
three hundred nights, it may be, at a stretch—and you will soon grow 
to disconnect the employment with any idea of pastime. Young 
gentlemen, accustomed to furnish ball-room small-talk for Belgravian 
partners, not unfrequently have to attest the truth of this statement 
when they would pour the same honied utterances into the hardened 
and unbelieving ears of “ the profession.” 

Lord Stair makes his way in, his crush hat under his arm, amidst the 
evergreens and silver paper flowers that deck the entrance door to the 
supper-room ; and Madge, with her real smile, and her imitation dia- 
monds, runs forward to meet him. She does not like the man; her 
woman’s instincts are too true for that; but, as I have been forced to 
confess for her, she dearly likes his title. And when you remember 
that Lydia Montmorenci is not six yards distant—poor Lydia Mont- 
morenci, her very dearest friend, and who has been making vain efforts 
to secure even a baronet for her ball next week, you will not be 
disposed to judge Madge Hathaway’s weakness too severely. 

“So good of you, my lord! I was beginning to fear I should not 
have the honour. If I had been quite sure of your lordship’s coming 
I would have delayed the supper hour, but 

“Supper is an indiscretion I never commit, myself,” says Lord Stair, 
coolly taking his place at Madge’s side, to the discomfiture of her other 
attendants, Jack Chamberlayne excepted. “If I am in time, however, 
to be Miss Hathaway's cup-bearer, I am more lucky than I deserve. 
Ah, Chamberlayne! you here? I thought the doctors had forbidden 
you to keep such late hours ?” 

“That is what I have been telling him, all along,” cries kind-hearted . 
Madge. “But poor Jack is as perverse as a baby. Now did I, or did 
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I not, order you not to be here to-night, Mr. Chamberlayne? Answer 
truly.” 

“You sent me an invitation, and you told me to stay away,” replies 
Jack, captiously. He is looking more haggard even than his wont—a 
very deathhead at Madge’s feast. His cheeks are livid, save where 
one patch of fever stains ‘them ; his eyes glassy and staring. “ How the 
was I to know which was meant in sincerity ?” 

“Whenever a lady is concerned, you may be quite sure that what she 
advocates most, she desires least,” says Lord Stair. “It is a rule, my 
dear boy, that you will hardly ever find to be wrong on application.” 

“Indeed! I prefer my own experience on all subjects, you see, to 
that of other people.” 

Jack’s tone is as near rudeness as possible. Though his first fierce 
jealousy of Lord Stair died long ago, his hatred for him, personally, 
remains vital as ever. And to-night Jack is curiously disposed to 
quarrel with every one. Leah’s last words, her face as she spoke to 
him of repentance “at the eleventh hour,” linger unpleasantly in his 
recollection. If I were not afraid of using language altogether too 
grandiloquent for the occasion, I should well nigh feel inclined to say 
that Jack Chamberlayne’s conscience pricks him. 

“Right, perfectly right,” returns Lord Stair, with his usual con- 
ciliating air of patronage. ‘No wisdom like that which we acquire 
practically, eh, Jack? And life, in these days, supplies a tolerably 
wide experience to most men, provided they ‘possess the essential 
faculty of keeping their eyes open.’ 

“ Keeping their eyes open! What do you mean by that? I don’t 
suppose you are alluding to me, sir, are you?” 

“Tam alluding to all men; to myself, most of all,” answers Lord 
Stair, pleasantly. “Whatever wisdom I may possess, and it is not 
great, has come to me at first hand, generally ”—and he turns with an 
air of gallantry to Madge—“ from the cruel treatment I have received 
at the hands of your sex, Miss Hathaway.” 

It is long before Miss Hathaway finishes her supper. A Viscount 
supporting one’s plate and filling one’s champagne-glass is not, Madge 
feels, a sight to slur over before one’s dearest friends. At last, how- 
ever, her duties as hostess recall her to the ball-room, and then Jack 
Chamberlayne, who has been sitting fixedly watching the empty 
bottles on the supper-table, rises, and comes up brusquely to Lord 
Stair. 

“You put my question off just now, so I deferred it until we were 
alone. What did you mean by your remark about a man keeping his 
eyes open? Because, if you meant it for me a 








“For you, my dear Chamberlayne,” repeats lago, soothingly. “ You 
really disconcert me. What right could I possibly have to give an 
opinion? Every fellow’s affairs are his own—I—I—— 
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' “You shall eat your words or make them plainer,” interrupts Jack 
in a hoarse undertone, his slight frame all a-quiver with agitation. 
“T know what you mean, perfectly well. Do you think I have not 
heard your cursed way of sneering down other women’s reputation ? 
You alluded—no, I will not mention names here. But you take me 
for a very different man to what I am, if you think I shall allowa 
cowardly innuendo of that kind to pass.” 

A flush not good to see rises to Lord Stair’s forehead; the fingers 
of his gloved right hand close upon each other with ominous tightness. 
Then the unwonted impulse dies; the second nature, which in him has 
become stronger than nature itself, gains the ascendancy. 

“Tf I were not sure,” he remarks, with calm indolence of tone, with 
the whole look and manner of a man too absolutely beyond the reach 
of an affront to feel the necessity of resenting it; “if I were not sure 


that you don’t mean a syllable you say, Jack, I should take the liberty 
of calling you 


“What, sir? Pray go on.” 

“ An exceedingly foolish boy, trying to pick a quarrel with a friend 
old enough to be his father. A quarrel—between ws—for language 
that was never used, respecting a subject that never existed! Apropos 
of nothing, Jack ”—Lord Stair comes a step nearer, and rests his hand 
upon the other’s shoulder—*I believe, now I think of it, that I am 
charged with a message for you.” 

“A message!” repeats Jack, sullenly shifting his position, and only 
half reassured. 

“From Mrs. Chamberlayne.” The opening bars of the cotillon, 
the final dance of Madge’s ball, have by this time cleared the supper- 
room of its last loiterers; so Lord Stair commits no indiscretion in 
mentioning Leah’s name. ‘“ When I took leave of her outside the 
opera house at midnight, I promised to send you home early if I found 
you here. But Iam afraid, at this hour in the morning, the word 
‘early’ has not quite the significance an anxious wife would desire.” 

Lord Stair’s expression of face is genial ;* his manner—smooth, un- 
concerned, cautious—supplies no interpretation whatsoever to his 
speech. Yet, in a second, Jack’s passion-quickened faculties grasp the 
meaning it was intended they should grasp. 

“Outside the opera—at midnight—I don’t know what you are 
driving at. Mrs. Chamberlayne was on her way to the Duchess of 
St. Ives’ ball. Do you mean to tell me you did not meet her there ?” 

“Well, no.” Softly, deliberately, Lord Stair speaks, feeling no 
more pity for his hearer, than vacillation as to his own scheme of 
vengeance. “J had had the pleasure of being in Mrs. Chamberlayne’s 
box “during the last act—charmingly Patti sang for us in ‘ Rosina,’ 
but this new tenor is a delusion; all new tenors are delusions. Mrs. 
Chamberlayne quitted the theatre on my arm, and——” 
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“ And from the opera went on to Fitz Osborne House. What's the 
good of making a long story out of nothing ?” 

Lord Stair pauses for a minute. He looks at Jack Chamberlayne 
hard. 

“Mrs. Chamberlayne’s intention was to have proceeded to Fitz 
Osborne House, I know, but while I was searching for her carriage, 
she was seized with sudden faintness, and, I imagine, returned home. 
Oh, my dear fellow, you need not alarm yourself.” For Jack’s face 
has turned bloodless. ‘Mrs. Chamberlayne’s indisposition was, I am 
persuaded, of a most transitory nature, and I had the satisfaction of 
leaving her in excellent professional care P 

“ Professional !” 

“Our old Paris friend, M. Danton—you know, of course, that he is 
in London ?—by a lucky accident was passing along before the opera 
house at that moment. I left Mrs. Chamberlayne on his arm.” 

Long ago in this story I remarked there were some few honest 
points in Jack Chamberlayne’s character, beyond the lights of a Bell 
Baltimore to discover. There is courage in him, also, and manhood, 
beyond anything Lord Stair looked for. No well-balanced casuistries, 
no enlightenments from modern thought, perplex poor Jack. Of the 
philosophy which makes our nervous system the supreme arbiter, our 
notions of good and evil dependent on certain inherited conditions of 
our bodily organization, he never heard. In his old-fashioned, incon- 
sistent, stumbling way, he has his own conception of right, and acts 
up to it. And so, even before Lord Stair ceased speaking, 


“He had seen his duty, a dead sure thing, 
And went in for it, there and then.” 


Leah has disobeyed him ; short and sharp shall be the reckoning be- 
tween them ; but thatis for the future. Notin presence of Lord Stair, 
the self-elected detective, who has chosen to betray her, will he utter 
a word, show a trace of feeling, that may do her wrong. He is her 
protector still—her protector, at least until she has had the chance of 
self-defence. Not through weakness of his shall a shadow of suspicion 
rest upon her good name. 

“*M. Danton ?—I had almost forgotten his existence. A fellow who 
lived in your Paris boarding-house; played on the piano, and that 
sort of thing, wasn’t he? A very good sort of fellow, if I recollect 
right, and a favourite of Mrs. Chamberlayne’s. As you say, you could 
not have left her under better care.” 

Thus, with death at his heart, does Jack Chamberlayne force his 
tongue to speak. 

Lord Stair looks straight at him for a moment or two in silence. 
“And so you are not going to quarrel with me this time, Jack ?” he 
exclaims, with a laugh. “And quite right, too! There is not a man 
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or woman living—a woman especially—worth the trouble of quarrel- 
ling about. Good night, old fellow. I don’t know what you Benedicts 
may say, but for sober old bachelors like me it is time to be thinking 
of home.” 

After this fashion they part. If, unsuspected by himself, some 
rudimentary kind of conscience should exist within Lord Stair, it is 
possible that Jack Chamberlayne’s face may haunt him in the dark 
days of gout and rheumatism yet to come. 


Cuapter XXXYVII. 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


For the face wears a look that in our smooth, artificial, nineteenth- 
century lives we are seldom called upon to behold—the impotent 
despair of weakness, that shall soon become unreason. May you, 
reader, be spared from ever witnessing the like. 

Away out of the house of feasting, away from the cruel din of 
violins, of moving feet, of merry voices. . . . So Jack Chamberlayne, 
scarce conscious of his actions, makes his last exit from the debateable 
land called Bohemia. Morning is softly breaking as he quits Miss 
Hathaway’s villa; by the time he reaches Piccadilly the rose-flush of 
sunrise already lies on tree and house-roof: the first fair day of a new 
July, gladdest month of the twelve to simple workers among fields 
and hedge-rows, has been given to the world. 

Mr. Chamberlayne fits his latch-key, this time with no trembling 
hand, into the lock, unfastens the door of the hotel, and walks 
quickly, as if his old school-boy strength had come back to him, up 
the stairs, 

As he reaches the first landing the door of his wife’s dressing-room 
opens, and a white figure appears there. Worn, heavy-eyed, and 
still with a tranquil expression round her lips, Leah advances a step 
or two to meet her husband. 

“You are late, Jack—early, rather—I have just been watching the 
sun rise,” she whispers. “ When one cannot sleep it seems so good to 
see the day come.” 

He pushes her roughly aside, for she has attempted to rest her 
hand upon his arm, enters the dressing-room, locks the door ; then 
crosses over to one of the windows, draws back the curtain, and stands 
watching her; all in silence, more fraught with meaning to Leah 
than any speech to which she has listened in her life. 

At last—“ Come here,” he exclaims, curtly ; his voice makes her 
shudder. She is accustomed to hear it loud, harsh, passionate, not 
concentrated, self-collected, like this. “Oh, a little closer, please.” 
For Leah has drawn back from him; she leans wearily resting her 
arms upon the back of an arm-chair. “You are strong enough, 
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surely, to stand unsupported, and look me in the face for the space 
of about three minutes? What we have got to say to each other 
will scarcely take longer. I have seen Lord Stair, Mrs, Chamber- 
layne.” 


“Lord Stair told me that he intended to see you. At Miss Madge 


2. 08 


Hathaway’s. 
“Lord Stair quitted you last outside the Opera House. At what 
hour did you return to this hotel ?” 
“T should imagine at five or ten minutes past twelve. It does not 
take long to drive from Covent Garden to Piccadilly.” 


“It would be too much to ask, perhaps, why you went through the 
form of returning here at all ?” 


“ Jack !” 

“We have had the whole question out before, remember. I told 
you that on the day you renewed, or rather on the day I discovered 
you had renewed, a certain intimacy, we should wish each other good- 
bye. It is impossible for you to have forgotten this.” 

“T have renewed no intimacy. I met M. Danton, by accident, as 
I was leaving the opera, and I had turned faint ; you know how little 
strength I had for it all when I started, when I asked you to come 
with me to-night; and I was glad, too, if you force me to tell the 
truth, to be rid of Lord Stair.” 

“The truth spoken from you to me! Well, Leah, I believe you 
for once. Lord Stair has lived his day. You are ambitious; you 
told me that, I remember, in Paris, and you intended from the first, 
that Lord Stair should help us on in the world you affect, be our 
stepping-stone to dukes, duchesses, and the like. He has done it. 
Now let us be rid of him. In any confession you choose to make of 
your own heartlessness or ingratitude, I believe you.” 

“My heartlessness!” she repeats. ‘‘ My ingratitude towards Lord 
Stair a 

“ Your ingratitude, black as night to me,” thunders Jack, his cool- 
ness forsaking him. “I was no saint, I know ; I pretended to nothing 
of the kind when I married, but I did begin by loving you, and would 
have made you happy, if you had had a heart of flesh, not stone. 
Look at the way I have saved your whole family, by ! Look 
what your father owes me already ; and scarce a week but I get one 
of his plausible begging letters still. ‘For the sake of his beloved 
Leah—the sweet and innocent tie that binds us together!’ Ah, 
Colonel Pascal will find the difference. I consider myself bound to 
the impostor no longer by ——” 

“Stop!” exclaims Leah, the dark glow of passion in her eyes. 
“Before you insult me, or which is worse, my father, to my face, hear 
what I have to say. Do you think I have watched alone during the 
hours of this night ; do you think I have watched the sun rise on 
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another day, without forming some plans for leaving the hateful 
slavery of my life ?” 

“T have no doubt of it whatever. It would be too much, I 
suppose, to ask whose superior wisdom has guided you in your resolu- 
tions ?” 

“Tf you mean M. Danton,” she replies, her manner altering in an 
instant, “ you are as blindly, grossly wrong as you have always been in 
your suspicions. I met M. Danton by accident, as I might have met 
any other acquaintance of old days. He walked with me to my 
carriage, was with me, altogether, about ten minutes, or less. In all 
human probability, I should say that M. Danton . . . and myself 

. will never speak to each other again while we live.” 

“You seem rather unduly agitated under such circumstances,” 
remarks Jack, upon whom not a change in her voice or face is thrown 
away. ‘“ The recollection of a casual meeting—of an acquaintance to 
whom you will probably never speak again while you live, need 
scarcely, I should have thought, cause your lips to tremble, your 
breath to come short, your cheeks—but enough of all this!” he 
exclaims, with an accent of irrepressible disgust. “Act with me, be 
false with me no longer. Your game is played out to the very last 
card, as far as I am concerned. The rest,” Jack says this with a 
laugh that might make your heart ache, “is for the lawyers. There 
shall be no scandal, you know. I wish to do my duty, to cast less 
slur upon you than you merit. There shall be nothing to hinder you 
from going to balls and dinner-parties still. Incompatibility of dis- 
position; Mr. Chamberlayne’s vile temper; any excuse you or your 
family prefer can be given to the world. But I will keep to the 
letter of what I threatened. We will live together no longer.” 

“ Because I have disobeyed you, accidentally? I don’t seek to 
change your resolution, Jack ; I ask you simply to reflect upon what 
you are saying. Because M. Danton, not Lord Stair, walked with 
me from the door of the opera to my carriage.” 

“Because you have deceived me from the hour you became my 
wife and before, and others know it as well as I. Would you make 
me believe that Lord Stair—curse him, I say, with his smiling, sneer- 
ing innuendos !—would you have me think Lord Stair knew nothing 
of your actions in the Rue Castiglione? Speak out, and if you care 
for yourself, keep as near to facts as your tongue can come. Did 
Lord Stair know of the attachment, the romance—I will use pretty 
words for ugly subjects—that existed between you and Danton in the 
days before you married me ?” 

He advances a step or two nearer, his face, his gestures, at every 
minute becoming more dangerous. But Leah neither blenches nor 
shrinks away. Leah, who for weeks past has moved, and slept, and 
dreamed under the cold foreshadowing of this scene, now that the 
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scene is verily being enacted goes through her part in it with nerves 
of steel. 

“You ask me the question curiously 4 propos, Jack.” Thus, soft 
and unmoved, comes her answer. “ Before you returned home I had 
made up my mind to tell you all that there is to be told on this very 
subject. If you recollect, I wished to make confession to you once 
before; it was on the night when the Robartses had dined with us. 
I told you then that if you knew the whole truth, instead of half, as 
regarded the past, it might be better. I was weak enough to hope 
that we might have made a fresh start—yes, you and I, Jack, and 
have grown to be more to each other than we had ever been before. 
And then you were harsh, or I turned coward—perhaps it was only 
that—I turned coward, and the good moment passed. Jack, just at 
first when we were married I used to try my best, do you know, to 
make things go smooth !” 

“ With tears, and silence, and moping. ‘ Will you drive to-day?’ 
‘If driving gives you pleasure, dear Jack.’ ‘ Will you have a boat 
for the afternoon? ‘If you care about boating, dear Jack.’ I re- 
member the cheerful kind of spirit in which your endeavours were 
made,” 

“Until that morning in Rome, when you read Deb's letter, and 
everything in our lives turned to bitterness. I don’t go back to this 
to shield myself, for indeed I am afraid of nothing now, your anger or 
another’s. The heart within me is dead,” says Leah, “and hope and 
fear are dead, too. Only—well, I suppose none of us sink quite so 
low as to wish to seem worse to others than we are. And so I would 
like you to believe that at first I did try to do the duty that lay before 
me. I would like you to believe, also, that I have never passed one 
day since my marriage—no, have never woke on one morning, with- 
out realizing the greatness of the wrong I committed in becoming 
your wife.” 

Jack stares at her blankly. 

‘Cut the introduction shorter,” he exclaims. “I have no taste, as 
you know, for tall talk. You are only wasting time on words.” 

“And as to my conduct before, nothing can excuse me, I know; 
and yet, sometimes, when I remember how I had been brought up, 
and how generously you had acted about money to my father, and 
how near our wedding-day had come before—No, no,” she interrupts 
herself, bitterly, “there was no excuse for me—not the shadow of 
one! And you are right. I am only wasting time on words. Jack, 
what I have got to tell you—what I ought to have told you long ago, 
is this. One Sunday evening, October the 15th it must have been, 
little Deb was sick. I had been sitting at her side all day, and papa 
and Naomi were away, and, without intending any evil, I walked out 
in the Tuileries Gardens and as far as the Champs Elysées with M. 


== ——————— 
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Danton. I was away out of Madame Bonchrétien’s house altogether 
two hours 2 

“Alone! You and Danton alone! Get on with the story quick,” 
says Jack Chamberlayne hoarsely. “Let me know, with as little 
delay as possible, the measure of your disgrace.” 

“Disgrace!” exclaims Leah, lifting up her face, and looking, 
straight and undaunted, into her husband’s eyes. “No; of that I 
have nothing to tell. If disgrace exists, it is in your own thoughts, 
not in any action of mine. 1 committed an imprudence, if you will— 
a breach, rather, of conventional decorum, in starting for that walk 
with M. Danton unchaperoned. But imprudence, it seems to me, 
belongs far oftener to virtue than to crime! Oh, I have seen the 
world, remember, Jack! I went to dozens of Scarborough balls and 
picnics in the days when I first met you. I know what the life is 
that we lead, all of us here in London, and I say that, at such a pass 
as you and I have come to, we should look at the substance of things, 
not their varnish. My walk with M. Danton was an imprudence, a 
folly, if you will. My guilt came afterwards. My disgrace was in 
being false to the dictates of my own heart, and what might have 
been an honest, life-long 

“Tn marrying me, in short! Well, at least, this is a new philo- 
sophy. The lover, the Italian vagabond, with his songs and his piano- 
strumming, is a ‘folly, an imprudence.’ The unfortunate husband, 
for the sake of whose British gold romance must go to the wall, is 
‘disgrace. I am afraid you will find that philosophy don’t wear. You 
will not be able to impose it on the world. For the wor!d shall know 
this!” cries Jack, lashing himself with every word he utters into added 
fury. “I did mean to have acted generously towards you, to have 
taken the blame of our separation upon myself, and have screened you 
from the result of your own falsehood! But I will do the thing that 
is right. Though every finger in London point at me, I'll hide 
nothing. The world shall know what sort of woman I married and 
separated from in the hour when I discovered the truth !” 

“You need take no trouble on that score.” Unflinchingly Leah 
speaks, though she gauges the nature of her peril well; reads aright 
the pent-up fury that trembles in every muscle of Jack Chamber- 
layne’s frame. “Lord Stair, 1 am sure, will need no coadjutor in 
publishing the details of our unhappiness.” 

“ You—you mean ‘4 

“That Lord Stair met me on the Sunday evening I spoke of, and 
recognized me. For a long while,” she goes on, with a kind of des- 
perate calmness, “I was uncertain about this, and was coward enough 
to tremble at the mere possibility of such a man as Lord Stair turning 
traitor. That was when he was my friend. We understand each 
other now. To-night has made Lord Stair my deadliest enemy for 
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ever, and my secret, such as it is, belongs to him—oh, and my good 
name with it, if it pleases you to say so! And I care nothing. Men 
are cruel, the world is cruel. I want only to die. My confession to: 
you is made. Deal with me now and hereafter as you choose.” 

There is silence for some few seconds when she has ceased speak- 
ing; the last ominous silence that comes before the outburst of a 
storm. 

“And you think all that tirade will move me,” thunders Jack 
Chamberlayne at last. “As if I did not know who put the lesson 
into your lips, just as he first put infidelity to me into your heart! 
But I will be even with the scoundrel yet. For reasons of your own, 
you have quarrelled with our friend, Lord Stair, to-day, you tell me. 
Well, and for reasons of my own, I will quarrel with our other friend, 
M. Danton, to-morrow. What is his address here in London ?” 

“ M. Danton’s address ?—ah, for mercy’s sake, don’t look at me like 
that. I never heard his address. I know no more than I have told 
you. Most likely I shall never see or hear of M. Danton after to- 
night. J——” 

“ Will you give me his address this instant, or will you not #” 

“JT never heard it. I believe Lord Stair mentioned that M. Danton. 
was out-surgeon at one of the hospitals——” 

“ His address, I say, unless you want to die as you have lived, a 
falsehood on your tongue! Oh, there is no escape, Mrs. Chamber- 
layne,” for she has made an instinctive movement towards the door.. 
“You shall not leave this room, you shall not stir a yard, until— 
until——” 

But the sentence remains for ever unfinished. As he advances: 
towards her, a hand cruelly uplifted, the wild light of frenzy on his 
face, Jack Chamberlayne stops, reels heavily for support against the 
wall. A moment later, and he has sunk—a dark stream issuing from 
his suddenly-silenced lips—into Leah’s outstretched arms. 








Cuapter XXXYVIII. 


POOR HUMAN NATURE! 


“ AND in another three months he would have inherited.” 

So says the sympathetic world, when intelligence gets noised 
abroad of how spendthrift, worthless Jack Chamberlayne lies sick 
unto death, In another three months the hundred thousand pounds 
might have become the lovely Mrs. Chamberlayne’s portion. (Not 
that she is lovely, either ; no regularity of profile, a mere fashion of 
the moment!) Now, as matters actually stand, who are the legal heirs ? 
A Mr. and Mrs. Robarts, who live in Bayswater. An exceedingly 
pretty little woman; sea-green Mrs. Hetty, for the first time in her 


life, dubbed with brevet-rank of beauty! And Mr. Robarts? Oh, a 
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rising barrister of great talent. Somewhat taciturn, like all your 
really clever fellows, but a young man certain to make his mark upon 
his age. Let us hasten to leave our cards and offer our condolences 
to Mr. and Mrs. Robarts. 

“In another three months he would have inherited.” It is the 
first miserable reflection of Colonel Pascal when he gets the tele- 
graphic news of his son-in-law’s seizure. It is the first thought of 
Bell Baltimore, compelled to forfeit a river picnic for the afternoon, 
and uncertain, even in her latitudinarian world, whether it will be 
altogether decent to go out any more during the remainder of the 
season. And Lord Stair, brought to a sudden stop in his projects of 
enmity or of friendship! Is his first impulse one of remorse—pity ? 
Lord Stair’s first impulse is to act. Presuming on his position as the 
friend of the house, Lord Stair takes care that the ablest physicians 
in London shall stand beside Jack’s pillow, superintends personally 
the laying down of bark before the hotel, delivers bulletins to en- 
quirers ; acquitting himself of these duties with a quiet promptness, 
a mingled delicacy, and tact beyond praise, and at the end of forty- 
eight hours has his reward. While better men by hundreds of thou- 
sands have been wishing this world good-bye, spendthrift, worthless 
Jack Chamberlayne has lived—with enormous care and quiet, say the 
physicians, may, under Providence, yet rally. 

Hetty Robarts receives these tidings from Lord Stair’s lips at the 
door of the hotel, and with such mingled feelings as they are calcu- 
lated to inspire, drives back, the blinds of ‘‘our brougham” decently 
lowered, to Bayswater. Under Providence the Jewish wife, raised 
from no one knows what fifth-rate position, may inherit the hundred 
thousand pounds, and the little army in perambulators be beggars. 

“And Mrs. Chamberlayne’s devotion to her husband is something 
beautiful!” Thus says Hetty, with genuine tears in her eyes, to 
Mr. Robarts. ‘Lord Stair declares it to be so! Not for a single 
instant does she leave the sick room. No hand but hers must give 
your cousin his medicine or his drink. I desire to detract from no 
one’s virtues, Charles, particularly in a case where there are so very 
few to spare. But I do wish, from the bottom of my heart, that I 
could believe the motives of Leah Chamberlayne to be disinterested. 
It would do me good ‘to think that it was your poor dear cousin, and 
not the hundred thousand pounds, over which she trembles,” 

“The result will be pretty much the same, whatever the motives,” 
says Mr. Robarts, drily. “As to the hundred thousand pounds, let 
Jack once attain his majority, and I would put the wife’s prospect of 
inheriting pretty much in the same balance with my own or Mrs. 
Baltimore’s. Of the three, I am not sure but that Mrs. Baltimore’s 
would be the better chance. 

But in this Mr. Robarts, lawyer though he be, is mistaken. As 
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Jack slowly turns his face again towards life, is allowed to write a 
shaky sentence on a slate, or whisper for half a minute at a time in 
his wife's ear—as inch by inch the poor fellow gradually wears round, 
so far, at least, as to be pronounced out of immediate danger, the first 
approach to a wish that he expresses is, that Bell Baltimore be kept 
away from him! Once, when he lay in the land of shadows, too 
weak to rebel, Bell, by bold strategy, did effect an entrance into the 
sick room, her trained silks rustling against chairs and tables, her 
face ornamented with a becoming tinge of rouge and sympathy, a 
bouquet of powerfully-smelling hot-house flowers in her hand, “ for 
the dear invalid.” 

That visit was her first and last. 

“ Throw the flowers through the window, and forbid the woman the 
door.” Such were the dear invalid’s orders, issued, despite his feeble 
condition, with unmistakable will and animus. He will not see Bell 
Baltimore, shudders at the name of Lord Stair, declares himself 
grateful, a sarcastic smile ‘flickering across his thin face, for Hetty’s 
unremitting inquiries, but begs that for the future she will save her- 
self the trouble of her daily drive to Piccadilly. If any important 
change come for the worst, let Mr. Robarts be assured that a messenger 
shall be despatched to Bayswater without delay ! 

All he wants, and has, is his wife. As faithfully as though ignoble 
suspicion had never arisen, or cruel words divided them, Leah watched 
Jack Chamberlayne during those first awful hours when the physicians, 
even, scarce knew which breath might prove his last. As tenderly as 
though they were bride and bridegroom in the first flush of their 
married love, she tends him during the slow and lagging days of his 
comparative convalescence. And her touch, her voice, the very sense 
of her presence, are as medicine to him. Heaven, sparing to her 
in some moral gifts, has undoubtedly bestowed upon Leah that most 
excellent thing in woman, a genius for nursing. Her dress does not 
rustle, her step does not sound; she divines the patient’s wants by 
instinct, she ministers to them with hands of down. And then, just 
as in the old days of Deb’s headaches, Leah never wearies, or never 
lets the sick eyes that watch her so jealously discern her weariness. 

“You have cheated Hetty Robarts beautifully, my dear,’ Jack 
remarks to her one afternoon. In the silent monotony of the sick 
chamber days have drifted on into weeks. An August sun is blazing 
on the deserted pavements of Piccadilly. ‘“ But for you I must 
assuredly have been physicked out of this world. Three doctors at 
once! Easy to fathom my lord’s motives when he sent all those 
gadflies buzzing round me! Well, you will have your recompense, 
Leah, in your own heart and otherwise. Only let me hold on till my 
birthday, and you shall see the splendid provision I mean to make for 
you-——” 

c 2 
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“Forgive me everything that is past, Jack,” she answers, bending 
over him. ‘“ Forgive me all the pain I have caused you since our 
marriage, and I ask for no other reward. It grieves me to hear you 
speak of money still.” 

Her voice falters; a tear, genuine as ever woman shed, falls on the 
wasted hand she lifts between, her own. But the invalid looks at 
her sharply. With the return of comparative strength, Jack 
Chamberlayne has become Jack Chamberlayne again. When he 
was confined to his bed, dependent on Leah almost for the breath he 
drew, he thought of her, her patience, and her sweetness, only. As 
soon as he could be moved to his sofa, could walk, leaning on her 
arm, about the room, look through his window at the moving world 
without, he began to remember: and to remember, for poor Jack, is— 
to suspect. 

“You are a good girl, Leah. Not one wife in a thousand would 
nurse a fellow as you have nursed me, and I am quite sure you mean 
what you say—for the moment. But you are young, you see—not 
twenty-one yet. Why, you will have a whole life before you after I 
am done for and put out of sight! Anda hundred thousand pounds 
is a good big sum—’tis all nonsense to talk of the subject of money 
grieving you. Money must be talked, and must be thought about. 
Well, well,” he goes on presently, “‘ we have cheated Hetty Robarts, 
at all events! When I lay so ill, Leah—lay, not able to move or 
speak—it used to choke me every time I heard them whisper her 
name. ‘ Mrs. Robarts’ kindest inquiries.’ ‘Is there no way in which 
Mrs. Robarts can be of service ? And now we have disappointed her. 
As I mean to disappoint all other mercenary designers—you hear me, 
Leah, you understand my meaning clearly—if I only get along as far 
as October.” 

He continues in the same mood throughout the day; for ever 
harping on his expected money, and on those he will disinberit and 
enrich, if he have but strength enough to tide over the weeks that yet 
divide him from his twenty-fifth birthday. Towards evening a fresh 
idea seems to take possession of his mind. Dr. Wentworth is doing 
nothing for him! (Until now, Jack’s confidence in his physician has 
been unbounded; sooner than risk change of treatment, he has 
insisted upon remaining in town throughout the burning summer 
heats). Cod liver oil, phosphites, malt: as if there were no newer 
medicines than these! But your London specialists are all the same 
—never will make a step out of the beaten path of routine. Now if 
he could only get the opinion of an honest general practitioner ; of— 
of a man like Danton, say? This, with a searching glance at his 
wife’s face. There was some kind of unpleasantness between them, 
no doubt, in days gone by. There may have been injustice, even, 
for which Jack, as far as in him lies, is ready to make amends. A 
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poor broken-down sinner like himself ought not to cherish rancour 
against any one. But as to Danton’s abilities—“If any fellow in 
Europe can pull me round,” says Jack, “ make me hang out another 
six weeks—’tis only five weeks and three days to my birthday—it is 
he! Why, his old friendship for you, my love, if nothing else, must 
give him a special interest in my case.” 

Leah is resting for awhile beside an open window, breathing such 
freshened evening air as Piccadilly in August affords, and with a 
reflected sunset glow lighting up the pallor of her tired face. Nota 
change of expression can Jack detect there, at the abrupt mention of 
Danton’s name. She hears him patiently out; then rises, and comes 
over to his side, ready to execute whatever orders," reasonable or 
unreasonable, he may see fit to issue. 

“Tf you are dissatisfied with Dr. Wentworth, Jack, you do well, 
certainly, to have another opinion. For myself——” 

“You do not think that Danton would have insight — special 
insight—into my case, beyond all other doctors? Well, I do; and 
what is more, I mean to call him in without an hour’s delay. You 
will oblige me with some writing materials.” 

He covers three sides of a sheet of paper with his weak, scrawling 
handwriting, folds the note, puts it into an envelope, which he directs. 
“The fact is, I have been wishing to see Danton for some days past,” 
he explains, leaning back, wan and breathless poor Jack, after even 
this small bit of work. “And as I had reason to know, my dear, that 
you were unacquainted with his address, I commissioned Wentworth 
to find it out for me. Now, the question is, Will Danton come or 
not ?” 

“T should say—not!” remarks Leah, the blood for the first time 
rising to her cheek. ‘“ M. Danton’s path and ours lie apart, Jack. 
He has his own work, his own ideas of duty-——” 

“And those very ideas will bring him to Piccadilly,” interrupts 
Jack, with cynical emphasis. “Danton has a good heart. You 
yourself have told me so. He will never reject the proffered olive- 
branch from a wretch in my condition.” 

And the assertion comes true, like many another cynically uttered 
prediction. The sorrows of a life of fashion and pleasure, the repent- 
ance, capricious or sincere, of a tired votary of the world—towards 
these, as Leah has proved, Danton is pitiless. He has too good a 
heart to disobey the summons of poor, dying Jack Chamberlayne. 
The note is sent off at once by special messenger. Shortly after 
noon, on the following day, a card bearing the name of Eugene 
Danton is brought up by one of the servants of the hotel, and placed 
in Leah’s hands. “The visitor inquired for Mr., not Mrs. Chamber- 
layne; and as Mr. Chamberlayne does not receive——” 

“ Admit the gentleman directly,” cries Jack, rising feebly from his 
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sofa. “ What the do you mean by keeping my medical attend- 
ants waiting? You will remain with us, of course, my love,” he goes 
on, addressing his wife, as the servant leaves the room; for Leah has 
started up nervously, is turning in the direction of her own apart- 
ment. “Surely it will give you pleasure to witness the reconciliation 
of friends ?” 

“T will wait, if you desire it,” is Leah’s answer. “Only .. . as 
the visit is professional, I thought e 

“The visit is a vast deal more than professional,” says Jack. “I 
consult M. Danton, not as a mere physician, but a friend, a counsellor 
deeply interested in the settlement of my worldly concerns. . . . Ah, 
here he is!” With an effort he advances a faltering step or two as 
Danton is ushered in. “ Monsieur Danton, this is really good of you. 
Mrs. Chamberlayne was a little doubtful how you would receive my 
note; but Iam glad to see you appreciated its spirit. You find me 
frightfully pulled down, monsieur, a mere wreck of what I was, and I 
was never a Hercules! Well, well—much has happened since I saw 
you last in Paris—much has happened !” 

Jack extends a clammy, trembling hand to Danton, then sinks 
down again upon his couch, motioning to the other to take a place 
beside him. “Mrs. Chamberlayne, my love, you have not bidden M. 
Danton welcome,” he remarks to Leah, who until now has stood aloof, 
a cold spectator of the meeting. “ Mrs. Chamberlayne has been my 
devoted nurse ever since my first seizure, Danton. You must not 
think her pale cheeks arise from bodily illness. Nothing but devo- 
tion to her duties, I assure you, has lessened Mrs. Chamberlayne’s 
bloom.” 

Bloom! Leah’s one characteristic beauty—the complexion, with 
its delicate snows, its evanescent tinges of vermeil, too bright for 
health—is gone for ever. Her skin has become sickly—livid as the 
petals of a flower shut away from air and sun. The faint, bluish 
tinge, which to a practised eye reveals so much, is round her lips. A 
change, subtler than time or illness could effect, has stolen all the 
youthful roundness of her features. In a second, Danton’s memory 
carries him back to the night when he first saw Jack Chamberlayne 
and his betrothed threading the mazes of that ghastly Dance of 
Death at Madame Bonchrétien’s. The lover rouged and travestied, 
his haggard cheeks flaming under their mask of paint, his eyes glassy 
and solemn. The bride, resting on the arm of Lord Stair, breathless 
after her waltz, and with the foreshadowing of what he who runs may 
now see accomplished upon her face. With cruel accuracy has his 
diagnosis of that night been verified ; over-true were his fears for the 
physical outlook of the fated lovers—Colonel Pascal’s April daisies— 
who were to be bone of one bone, flesh of one flesh, bound together, 
for happiness or for misery, like living nerves in the same body, till 
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death them should part. Yes, nature and destiny have proved honest. 
The wear and tear of fast London life, the sleepless nights and hard- 
worked days of a career of folly, have done their office but too well! 

“All I complain of is—that you did not sooner bid me come.” 
Seriously Danton says this, and kindly: his voice, to Leah’s heart, 
seems speaking from the other side the grave. “In Wentworth’s 
hands you need no further professional advice, but as a friend, Mr. 
Chamberlayne, you should have thought earlier of sending for me.” - 

He addresses the husband; but in spite of himself, Danton’s 
glances seek the wife’s face; the white face, beautiful in its wreck of 
beauty, that once was to have been his world. 

Jack’s jealous eyes watch him searchingly. 

“ Yes, to be sure, as a friend; that is precisely what I have been 
saying to Mrs. Chamberlayne; you would advise me as a friend, feel 
a real human interest in helping to keep my life together for a few 
more weeks, at all events. You know how much depends upon my 
lasting till October, Danton? The possession of a hundred thousand 
pounds (minus these West End Shylock’s loans at sixty per cent.), 
or my leaving my poor wife there without a shilling !” 

“October! You must not talk about October,” returns Danton, 
cheerfully. “We must send you to Mentone or Madeira for next 
winter, and——” 

“If my father had been a wise man it would have been all over 
before now,” interrupts Jack, shortly. “If I had been allowed to 
come of age, like other fellows at twenty-one, the money would have 
been spent long ago, and all the complications of this last year would 
have been avoided. You understand ?” 

Danton bows gravely. 

“But Mr. John Chamberlayne, senior, a well-meaning man, and 
sensible, as long as he kept to trade details, thought that by making 
the ridiculous will he did, holding me in leading-strings till I was 
twenty-five, he would save me, the hundred thousand pounds rather, 
from the hands of the tribes. You see with what result. Now, 
Danton, in cases like mine, the less beating about the bush that goes on 
the better. You have your stethoscope with you? Then let us hear 
how much lungs you say I have left, without delay. Leah, my love, 
you will have the kindness to leave M. Danton and myself for a few 
minutes alone.” 

He is in as hopeless a state as a man can be to live at all; no 
stethoscope is wanted to tell Danton that. Will the parched lips con- 
tinue to breathe, the weak heart to pulsate over another six weeks, or 
be at rest to-night? Not all the science in Europe could answer that 
question with certainty. 

“Don't have any qualms about telling me the truth, Danton.” 
Physician and patient are alone together now; the examination is 
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finished. “ My birthday is on October the second, and this is the third 
week in August. Have I a chance of inheriting, or have I not?” 

After a minute’s hesitation: “My poor friend,” replies Danton, 
gently, but with firmness, “ the people of my country have this pro- 
verb, ‘Our last robe is made without pockets.’ L’ultimo vestito ce lo 
fanno sensa tasche.. When a man finds himself. . . . in that narrow 
path that we must all alike tread, questions of money should vex him 
no longer. Worry yourself less about your hundred thousand pounds 
and your chances of life will be greater.” 

A dark look comes over Jack Chamberlayne’s sunken face. 

“ Easy for you to be so philosophical. Easy for you, with half a 
century of strength and health before you, to make light of money! 
But for me, not five-and-twenty years old, to be cut off like this,—see 
the inheritance that should have been mine pass to others, before my 
very eyes. Can you do nothing for me? Is there no hope? no 
medicine that will give me strength for five short weeks ?—I ask no 
more. At least, you won’t refuse to come and visit me to the last? 
You will try your utmost for me ?” 

And with those miserable blue eyes fixed on him in their wistful in- 
tensity, how can Danton refuse? His time is overfilled already, he 
urges, his hospital duties are onerous, he is not in general practice, 
lives far away from Piccadilly ; but all his objections are unavailing. 
Doctor Wentworth is going with his family to the seaside for several 
weeks, and Jack declares that he will see no other physician. Unless 
Danton consent to attend him—oh, unprofessionally, of course unpro- 
fessionally !—he will be left to die like a dog. As to making it worth 
his while—— 

“ We need not talk about that,” says Jack, looking with sharp mean- 
ing at Danton’s face. “ You are not the kind of fellow, I know, to care 
for fees. Pull me through till October the second, and your conscience 
will square off all accounts. Have the people of your country no 


proverb to tell how a good man’s conscience is his own exceeding great 
reward ?” 


“ And now I feel easier in my mind as regards my worldly affairs, 
than I have done for weeks,” he remarks to Leah, when they are once 
more alone. “ Danton has got a brain in his head, knows his trade 
well, and means to do his best by me. If any man in London can 
prolong my life, he will. You see I possess an acuter knowledge of 
human nature than you gave me credit for, Leah. M. Danton 
has too good a heart to forsake an old friend in extremis! With his 


science and your nursing, my love, I may yet live long enough to do 
the thing that is right.” 
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Strafford. 


Tue genius and, above all, the tact of Elizabeth, which always divined 
the exact moment to yield to popular pressure, and to yield so grace- 
fully and cordially that the act appeared spontaneous rather than 
dictated, repressed those discontents which her arbitrary government 
would otherwise have evoked. Men did not grudge homage to the crown 
that encircled so grand a head, and willingly submitted to so mag- 
nificent a rule, great alike in war and peace, even although that rule 
was at times an iron one. But under her successor all was changed. 
An alien by birth, and of a race for which Englishmen had but little 
love, destitute of all capacity for government, yet with an overweening 
conceit of such capacity, and directly asserting a prerogative which 
the Tudors had only indirectly wielded ; cowardly, on the throne of 
the Plantagenets; mean and uncouth in figure, the slave of unworthy 
favourites, and suspected of abominable vices, James the First could 
inspire in his subjects only scorn and indignation ; and neither fear nor 
reverence any longer retarded the growth of that free and independent 
spirit which seemed born with the seventeenth century. Such a 
spirit was strongly manifested in the first parliament of this reign. A 
second followed in the footsteps of the first, not, however without 
showing all respectful deference to royalty. “A spirit of liberty had 
now taken possession of the House,” writes Hume. “Her leading 
members—men of an independent genius and large views—be- 
gan to regulate their opinions, more by the future consequences 
which they foresaw, than by the former precedents which were set 
before them; and they less aspired at maintaining the ancient con- 
stitution than at establishing a new one, and a freer and a better.” 

Such was the state of national feeling at the period when one of 
the most remarkable men of the century commenced his political 
career. I refer to Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, 
who in the year 1614 was elected to serve in parliament as knight of 
the shire for York. 

The Wentworth family belonged to that untitled aristocracy from 
which once sprang the noblest gentlemen of England. From the 
days of the Saxons it had held the estate of Woodhouse- Wentworth, 
in Yorkshire; and although its scions could write only plain esquire 
after their names, they could, through the blood of John of Gaunt, 
claim lineage with royalty itself. Thomas was born on the 13th of 
April, 1593, in Chancery Lane, London, in the house of his maternal 
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grandfather, a lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn, and was educated at St. 
John’s College, Oxford. He gave early indications, not only of a 
powerful intellect, but of a remarkable diligence and method in acquir- 
ing learning. His biographer, Sir George Radcliffe, informs us that, 
“when he met with a well-penned oration or tract upon any subject 
or question, he framed a speech upon the same argument, inventing 
and disposing what seemed fit to be said upon the subject before he 
read the book; then, reading the book, compared his own with the 
author, and noted his own defects and the author’s act and fullness, 
whereby he observed all that was in the author more strictly, and 
might better judge of his own wants to supply them.” 

He also took great pains to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
law, which he studied, not only by books, but by a constant attend- 
ance at all the courts. At eighteen he left college, and made the 
grand tour of the Continent under the tutelage of the Rev. Charles 
Greenwood; a friendship was thus commenced between pupil and 
tutor which increased with maturity, and to which Wentworth re- 
mained faithful throughout his great and stormy career.* 

Upon his return to England he was knighted, and soon afterwards 
espoused Lady Margaret Clifford, the eldest daughter of Francis Earl 
of Cumberland. It has been a’ matter of surprise that so proud a man 
as Wentworth, and one so thoroughly imbued with a sense of his 
ancient lineage, should have stooped to seek or even accept a distinc- 
tion which then, as now, was anything rather than an honour toa 
gentleman. It is probable that the suggestion came from the bride’s 
family, which, being titled, might have desired the husband to thus 
step out of the ranks of the commoners. On the death of his father, 
in 1614, he succeeded, as eldest son, to an estate of £6000 a year, a 
grand fortune in those days; anda few months afterwards was elected 
to the House of Commons. The new parliament displayed a yet stronger 
détermination to curb the royal power than did even its predecessor. 
A speedy dissolution, and the imprisonment of several of the most 
conspicuous members, put an end to the sitting. Throughout the 
stormy debates Wentworth remained silent, taking neither side. 

In 1615 he was appointed custos rotulorum, or keeper of the 
archives, of the West Riding of Yorkshire, in place of Sir John 
Savile, who had given offence to the Court. Two years afterwards, 
Savile in the meantime having made his peace, he received a note from 
Buckingham requesting him, in consideration of the office having 
been voluntarily yielded to him, to restore it to its original holder. 
Wentworth firmly declined to accede to this demand, stating that Sir 
John, far from having voluntarily resigned the office, had only done 


* It is said that during the earlier years of his life he never took any 
important step without first consulting this gentleman, evincing thereby a 
modesty of mind for which few would give him credit. 
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so to avoid expulsion. A second letter from the Duke withdrew the 
request, and tendered an apology. But Buckingham never forgave 
this defeat, and from that hour Savile was Wentworth’s sworn enemy. 

In 1621, James, having failed to raise funds by means of benevo- 
lences, was compelled to summon another parliament. During these 
years, although most of his time had been passed in the family 
privacy of his remote estate, the keeper of the archives had evidently 
been growing in consideration ;* for, upon his declaring that he should 
not seek re-election, he was requested by the Court to change his reso- 
lution, and to bring in with him Sir George Calvert, one of the 
Secretaries of State. This pretended disinclination was probably a 
ruse to strengthen his hands against the Saviles, whom he knew were 
determined to oppose his nomination by every means in their power. 
Notwithstanding the momentous questions, attacking the King’s most 
cherished ideas of government, which were discussed, and such 
momentous acts as the impeachment of Lord Chancellor Bacon, Went- 
worth still remained a passive member of the House. 

In 1625, his first wife being dead, he espoused Lady Arabella 
Hollis, the daughter of the Earl of Clare, and the sister of Denzil 
Hollis, who is described by Radcliffe as being “a lady exceedingly 
comely and beautiful, and yet much more lovely in the endowments 
of her mind.” In this same year, spite of the opposition of the 
Saviles, who succeeded in nullifying his first return, he was elected to 
the first parliament of Charles as member for Pontefract. 

To a vain, weak, contemptible king, there had succeeded one far 
more dangerous to the cause of liberty—a man of more refined 
and superior intellect, but of no better judgment, of far less caution 
and of unyielding stubbornness of temper; for what is firmness and 
resolution in a great and powerful mind sinks into obstinacy in a 
weaker one. Thoroughly imbued with his father’s doctrine of divine 
right, Charles devoted himself to one purpose, the establishment of 
absolutism. This idea was as much an outcome of the time in which 
he lived as was the aspiration for freedom among the people. It was 
an age of upheaval and transition. Feudalism, the basis of all 
medizeval governments, had long since fallen into decay, and as yet no 
system equally defined had taken its place. The power that had 
fallen from the hands of the nobles was grasped by the King to swell 
his prerogative, which thus encroached upon the liberties of the nation 
by almost imperceptible degrees, but still depended upon no firmer 
foundation than precedent. The assumption of hierarchical powers by 


* The following passage from his correspondence intimates that he was 
held in some esteem by King James :—* Calling to mind the faithful service 
I had the honour to do his Majesty, now with God, how graciously he 
vouchsafed to accept and express it openly and sundry times, I enjoy 
Within myself much comfort and contentment.” 
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Henry the Eighth had also largely tended to absolute monarchy, as 
the papacy as well as the barons had ever checked the undue supremacy 
of the crown. But in the meantime the advance of science, geo- 
graphical discoveries, the vast improvements in navigation, and the 
foundation of colonies and merchant companies had so expanded trade 
as to raise the burgher class to a position of great strength and im- 
portance in the commonwealth, filling them with vague and turbulent 
aspirations scarcely understood by themselves. Wherever Charles 
cast his ‘eyes upon the great Continental nations, the monarchical 
power was daily increasing. In Austria and Spain the king was 
omnipotent, and France, under the commanding genius of Richelieu, 
was rapidly approaching the same condition. Such examples could 
not but strongly influence a mind so innately predisposed as that of 
Charles. A ruler of grander and more expansive intellect would have 
penetrated and appreciated the different conditions and genius of the 
several nations; he would have perceived that the position of the 
English middle classes was far in advance of those of France, or 
Spain, or Germany, and that the spirit of freedom was far more 
vigorous in this country than in any of those which he proposed for 
models. But the Stuarts were never famous for intellect, and this 
one’s lack of sagacity cost him his head. 

The last parliament of King James had forced the unwilling monarch 
into a war with Spain; the new one, summoned by his successor, in 
order to wring certain concessions from the sovereign, refused to grant 
a supply adequate to maintain it. Here was an unhappy embroilment 
upon the very threshold of the new reign. The parliament was dis- 
solved. Butan empty treasury compelled the king almost immediately 
to issue new writs. The same men were everywhere re-elected, and 
met in a still more determined spirit of hostility. They would grant 
supply only upon the condition that the control of every department of 
the government should be placed in their hands, in order that they 
might redress the national grievances. One of their first acts was to 
impeach Buckingham. Charles, his intelligence a century behind 
his age, met this attack upon what he regarded as his just prerogative 
with inflexible haughtiness and unconstitutional threats, and ended 
by committing two foremost members, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir 
John Eliot, to prison. A second dissolution followed, and the king, 
by means of forced loans, proceeded to raise money on his own 
authority. 

Tn most of the debates Wentworth ranged himself upon the popular 
side, but was silent upon the impeachment of Buckingham. He had 
rendered himself, however, sufficiently obnoxious to the Court to induce 
it to take measures to prevent his re-election; he was accordingly 
nominated to the sheriffalty of York, the holding of which office pre- 
vented him serving in parliament. About the same time he was de- 
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prived of his post of custos rotulorum,* and his old enemies, the Saviles, 
were taken into high favour at Court. Thanks to the malignancy 
of the latter, and as a further proof of the determination of the Court 
to punish him for his contumacy, he was served with what was called 
a privy seal, that is to say, a demand for a compulsory loan of £40. 
Indignant at these oppressions, and, above all, embittered by the 
triumph of his foe, Wentworth refused the demand, was summoned to 
London, and, remaining firm to his resolution, was committed to the 
Marshalsea Prison. 


Throughout the country many others offered a like resistance, 
with the same, and even a worse result. Soldiers were billeted in 
the houses of some of the recalcitrants; others were even pressed 
into the army and navy and sent abroad; while the whole nation 
was infected with a sense of burning wrong. At the beginning 
of the year 1628, necessity compelled the king to summon a third par- 
liament. Wentworth, who had incurred six months’ banishment, was 
again returned for Yorkshire, and became one of the most energetic 
remonstrants against the late acts of tyranny; no member more ardently 
supported the Petition of Rights, then under consideration, and, in 


fire and eloquence, his speeches were unrivalled. Here is an extract 
from one :— 


“In the greatest humility I speak it, these illegal ways are punishments 
and marks of indignation. The raising of money by loans, strengthened 
by commission, with unheard of instructions; the billeting of soldiers by 
the lieutenants—have been as if they could have persuaded Christian 
princes, nay worlds, that the right of empire was to take away goods by 
the strong hand; and they have endeavoured, as far as possible for them, 
to do it. This hath not been done by the king, under the pleasure of 
whose crown I hope we shall ever gather the fruits of justice, but by pro- 
jectors; these have extended the prerogative of the king beyond its just 
limits, so as to mar the sweet harmony of the whole. They have rent from 
us the light of our eyes; enforced companies of guests worse than the 
ordinances of France; vitiated our wives and daughters before our faces ; 
brought the crown to greater want than ever it was, by anticipating the 
revenue; and can the shepherd be thus smitten and the flock not be 
scattered ? They have introduced a privy council, ravishing at once all 
the spheres of ancient government, imprisoning us without bail or bond! 
They have taken from us—what shall I say? Indeed, what have they left 
us? They have taken from us all means of supplying the king and ingra- 
tiating ourselves with him, by tearing up the roots of all property ; which, 
if they be not seasonably set again in the ground by his Majesty’s hand, 
we shall have instead of beauty, baldness. . . . By one and the same thing 
hath the king and people been hurt, and by the same must they be cured ; 





* In order to add insult to injury, Buckingham caused the discharge to 
be delivered to him in the open court, while he was performing his duties 
as sheriff. It was thus this foolish king and his minion alienated all 
hearts. 
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to vindicate—what? New things? No, our ancient, lawful, and vital 
liberties, by re-enforcing the ancient laws made by our ancestors, by setting 
such a stamp upon them as no licentious spirit shall dare hereafter to enter 
upon them. And shall we think this a way to break a parliament? No; 
our desires are modest and just. I speak truly both for the interests of 
the people and the king. If we enjoy not these, it will be impossible to 
relieve him; therefore, let us never fear but they will be accepted by his 
goodness. Wherefore I shall descend to my motion, which consists of four 
parts, two of which have relation to the persons and two to the property of 
our goods. 1st. For our persons, the freedom of them from imprisonment 
and from employments abroad, against our consents, contrary to the ancient 
customs of this kingdom. 2nd. For our goods, that no levies be made but 
by parliament, and no billeting of soldiers. It is most necessary that these 
be resolved, and that the subject may be assured in both.” 


Six months after the delivery of these philippics he was created 
Baron Wentworth, and was in receipt of most gracious letters written 
by the king’s own hand. The Court had won over the man who 
threatened to be its most dangerous enemy. It is this period of 
Wentworth’s life which is so difficult to understand, and which has 
brought down upon his memory so much invective ; it is the only one 
against which the charge of inconsistency or baseness can be brought 
with any shadow of justice. We must remember, however, that 
Charles granted that Petition of Rights for which he had pleaded, 
and thereby removed the grievances of which he complained. It 
is true that the king afterwards shamelessly broke through every 
stipulation, but by that time Wentworth’s relations with the Court 
were wholly changed ; and man is so absolutely controlled by circum- 
stances. “His early prepossessions were on the side of popular 
rights,” says Macaulay. Never did that author pronounce a more 
erroneous judgment. No bond of sympathy linked him with that 
cause, into which circumstances, not inclination, had cast him. Never 
was pride of birth more strongly implanted in a human soul; he was 
a very embodiment of the aristocratic principle—every instinct was 
opposed to popular government, and irresistibly inclined to an oligar- 
chical rule. Mortification at the triumph of the Saviles, indignation 
at the oppressions to which he had been subjected, more galling to his 
haughty pride than hurtful to his person or fortune, had for a time 
rendered him false to his nature; the first advances of royal favour, 
however, had cooled his passion, and once more allowed that nature 
to assert itself. Thirst for power, which is the very development of 
all great and commanding intellects, whether it be physical or moral 
power, had its due influence; but greatest of all was that intense love 
for the king, first awakened by those flattering epistles just referred 
to. That his was no courtier’s love, but a real and strong sentiment, 
is proved in every action of his after life, and above all in his death. 
Cold, haughty, and repulsive to the many, Charles possessed a marvellous 
power of fascination when he chose to exercise it, a power sufficient to 
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win over even hard-headed and unsympathetic Presbyterian ministers. 
These were the causes of Wentworth’s defection from the patriotic party.* 
From this time he rapidly advanced in power and position. He was 
created a viscount, and almost immediately afterwards Lord President 
of the North, a post of almost absolute authority, first instituted by 
Henry the Eighth to repress the continual rebellions that broke out in 
that part of the country against the subversion of the monasteries. It 
gave him jurisdiction over the courts of common law, of Chancery, and 
of the Star Chamber, over the whole of Yorkshire, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Northumberland. The rule of his predecessor, Lord 
Sunderland, had been lax; his was iron, as the recusants found to their 
cost, being called upon to pay up all penalties which had fallen into 
arrears. In a short period he raised the revenue of the northern 
counties from £2000 to £9500. In all matters appertaining to the 
dignity of his office, and the respect due to his person, he was rigidly 
exacting, laying down as a maxim that in its outward forms lies much 
of the power of rank. A young gentleman named Bellasis, for not 
uncovering in his presence, and for refusing to apologise afterwards, 
was committed to prison and detained there until he had made sub- 
mission. Sir David Foules, a justice of the peace for York, for having 
spoken of the President in disrespectful terms, and for having instigated 
people not to pay the composition for knighthood,t was proceeded 
against, together with his son and Sir Thomas Layton, the high 
sheriff of the county, as accomplices in these offences. The three were 
cast into the Fleet Prison, heavily fined, and compelled to make abject 
apologies. In judging such acts, we must endeavour to appreciate 
the age of ferment into which this strong, harsh mind, with its ideas 
of arbitrary power and ceremonious etiquette, was cast. How far it 
was above all the basenesses of ambition, the following circumstance 
will prove. 

A rumour had been bruited abroad that he was secretly using his 
influence with the king to secure for himself the post of Lord Trea- 
surer; this coming to his ears, called forth a passionate repudiation in 
a letter to his friend Weston, who then held the post. I present the 
reader with an extract from this epistle, which throws great light 


* It is related that Pym, meeting him one day at Greenwich, accosted 
him with “I see you are going to leave us; hut we will never leave you 
while your head is on your shoulders !” 

+ Fines imposed for not attending the worship of the Established 
Church. 

{ The king could summon any man, who had been possessed during 
three years of an income of forty pounds, to receive the honour of knight- 
hood. This was used by Charles as an instrument of exaction; for so 
great were the expenses which that dignity entailed, that poor men pre- 
ferred to pay a sum of money in order to avoid it. 
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upon Wentworth’s mind at this period. The genuineness of his sen- 
timents is unquestionable :— 

“ God knows how little delight I take in the outward forms of this life, 
how infinitely ill-satisfied I am with myself to find daily those calm and 
quiet retirements wherein to contemplate some things more divine and 
sacred than this world can afford us, interrupted through the importunity 
of affairs I have already! To heaven and earth I protest it, it grieves my 
very soul, and that it is nothing but love to the persons of his Majesty and 
yourself that could make me take up this yoke and follow, no other affec- 
tion or passion could effect it. 

“Let shame and confusion cover me if Ido not abhor the intolerable 
anxiety, I well understand to wait inseparably upon that staff; if I should 
not take a serpent as soon into my bosom, and—if I once find so mean a 
thought of me can enter into your heart, as that to compass whatever I 
could take most delight in, I should go about beguiling to supplant any 
ordinary man—if I leave not the Court instantly, betake myself to my 
private fortune, reposedly seek my content and quiet within my own doors, 
and follow the dictamen of my own reason and conscience, more according 
to nature and liberty than in those gyves which now pinch and hang upon 
me. ... 1am none of those soft-tempered spirits, but I cannot endure to 
be mistaken, or suffer my purer and more entire affections to be soiled, or 
in the least degree prejudiced, with the loathsome and odious attributes of 
covetousness and ambitious falsehood. Do me right in this, judge my 
watches to issue, as in faith they do, from those clearer cisterns; I lay my 
hand under your foot, I despise danger, I laugh at labour. Command me 
in all difficulties, in all confidence, in all readiness.” 


About this time (1631) he sustained the most severe domestic 
affliction of his life in the death of the second Lady Wentworth, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, and whose loss plunged him into a 
grief so excessive that Radcliffe informs us he could not for a time be 
left alone night or day. “God hath taken from me your noblest 
cousin, the incomparable woman and wife my eyes shall ever behold.” 
Thus did he write to one of the lady’s relatives, and throughout the 
remainder of his life he spoke of her with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Yet, notwithstanding this undoubted love, we find him a twelvemonth 
afterwards secretly married to the daughter of Sir Godfrey Rhodes, a 
lady, it would seem, of poor and obscure family. This third wife was not 
publicly acknowledged for some considerable time, probably on account 
of her social inferiority ; but her worth was manifested in the love 
she won from her stepchildren, and in her unfailing devotion to their 
father. Wentworth seems to have been singularly happy in his 
domestic life, to have been an excellent husband and father, and to 
have enjoyed the devoted affection of all three of his wives. Although 
tainted with the prevailing vice of the age—conjugal fidelity was not 
among his virtues—I think Radcliffe’s testimony is sufficient to clear 
him from the charges of licentiousness preferred by prejudiced writers.* 


* “He was much defamed for incontinence, wherein I have reason to 
believe he was much wronged. I had occasion of some speech with him 
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In regard to the infamous story of his having killed his wife by a blow 
upon the breast, it is too monstrous and too generally rejected by all 
candid authorities to merit even denial. 

The death of Buckingham, who had never ceased to be his foe, 
removed the last bar to the king’s favour, and to his political advance- 
ment. In 1631 he was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, but 
continued to hold the presidency of the North during the following 
eighteen menths. 

Ages of civil wars, massacres, and misgovernment had reduced 
Ireland to a condition of savagery and abject misery impossible to 
describe. ‘To the minute and searching inquiries he instituted upon 
the state of the country, Wentworth received information that might 
have daunted the heart of the stoutest reformer, for such he resolved 
to be. The people were little removed from savages; the whole land 
was overrun with marauders, the unprotected coasts ravaged by foreign 
pirates, who not only burned and robbed their dwellings, but carried 
the wretched inhabitants off into slavery. So infested was the sea 
with these miscreants that all trade was driven away; ships of all 
nations were pillaged, and their crews murdered,” after which the 
pirates would boldly cast anchor in the nearest harbour, and remain 
there unmolested. Many of the officials secretly connived at these 
infamies, and shared in the plunder. The army was useless, from its 
antiquated weapons and utter lack of discipline; the commanding 
officers committed their duties to subalterns, and these, together with 
the soldiers, were always absent from quarters ; there was not a grain 
of powder in Dublin Castle, which was almost uninhabitable; the 
churches were in ruins, and in some places served only as stables for 
the horses. 

Before departing from England, Wentworth obtained from the king 
a series of stipulations, which gave him absolute power over this mass 
ofanarchy. Within the space of scarcely more than a few months 
his iron will and splendid genius had effected a complete transforma- 
tion. The army was re-organised and disciplined; the coasts pro- 
tected by ships of war and well-trained sailors, whom the pirates dared 





about the state of his soul several times, but twice especially, when I verily 
believe he did lay open to me the bottom of his heart. Once was when he 
was in great affliction on the death of his second wife, and then for some 
days and nights I was very few minutes out of his company; the other 
time was at Dublin, on a Good Friday, his birthday, when he was preparing 
himself to receive the blessed sacrament on Easter day following. I knew 
his ways long and intimately, and though I cannot clear him from all 
frailties, yet I must give him the testimony of conscientiousness in his 
ways, that he kept himself from gross sins and endeavoured to approve 
himself rather unto God than unto man, to be religious inwardly and in 
truth, rather than outwardly and in show.” 
VOL. XLY, D 
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not face; the churches repaired; the dilapidated Castle transformed 
into the abode of a splendid and august Court. In the midst of these 
reforms he applied himself with the utmost energy to the development, 
or rather creation, of commerce. “ My humble advice for the increase 
of trade,” he writes, “ was—that His Majesty should not suffer any act 
of hostility to be offered to any merchants or their goods within the 
Channel, which was to be preserved and privileged as the greatest of 
Ais Majesty’s ports, in the same nature and property as the Venetian 
- state do their gulf, and the King of Denmark his Sound; and there- 
fore I humbly besought His Majesty and their lordships that it might 
be accordingly remembered and provided for in all future treaties with 
foreign princes.” He sank mines for saltpetre and silver, of which 
last he sent the king an ingot weighing three hundred ounces. He 
introduced the cultivation of flax, established the manufactory of linen 
and flannel, and proposed a scheme by which the trade of victuall- 
ing Spanish vessels should be transferred from Holland to Ireland ; 
he struggled hard, and succeeded in part, to abolish repressive mono- 
polies, and raised the Customs revenue from twelve to forty thousand 
pounds. In a country where the bigotry of the inhabitants and 
the powers entrusted to him offered every temptation to religious 
persecution, he seems to have kept tolerably clear of that prevailing 
sin of the age. Writing in May, 1637, he says: “Certainly it is 
my duty to witness this truth for His Majesty, that since I had the 
honour to be employed in this place he hath not been pleased that 
the hair of any man’s head should be touched for the free exercise 
-of his conscience.” Again, when he writes of the desirability of bring- 
ing the country to one faith: “And yet this being a work rather to 
be effected by judgment and degrees than by a giddy zeal and haste.” 
Within five years this country, which at his advent could not sustain 
the expenses of its own government, produced a revenue of sixty 
thousand in excess of its expenditure. 

There was but one law, and that was the will of the Lord Deputy ; 
and the good he wrought was in too many instances counterbalanced 
by corresponding evils. If he introduced the linen trade, he forbade 
the manufacture of woollen goods in order to protect those of 
England; if he abolished many monopolies, he instituted one more 
peculiarly odious than all others. Salted provisions formed the prin- 
cipal food of the Irish at that time, and their most important export ; 
Wentworth granted the king the entire monopoly of salt. The effect 
of such an act will be immediately perceived—the very existence of the 
people became dependent upon the royal pleasure. Parliaments were 
summoned only to be informed that they must indulge neither in 
discussion nor,remonstrance, but obey the commands of the king and 
his representative. 


The notorious case of Lord Mountnorris, the Vice-Treasurer of 
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Treland, will afford an example of Wentworth’s high-handed mode of 
government. The story is best told in the words of Clarendon : 


“A servant of the Earl’s, one Annesley (kinsman to Mountnorris), 
attended on his lord during some fit of the gout, of which he often laboured,* 
had by accident or negligence suffered a stool to fall upon the Earl’s foot; 
enraged with the pain thereof, his lordship, with a small cane, struck 
Annesley ; this being merrily spoken of at a dinner where the Lord Mount- 
norris was, he said ‘The gentleman had a brother that would not have 
taken such a blow.’ This coming some months afterwards to the deputy’s 
hearing, he caused a council of war to be called, the Lord Mountnorris 
being an officer of the army; where, upon the article ‘of moving sedition, 
and stirring up the soldiers against the general,’ he was charged with 
those words formerly spoken at the lord chancellor’s table. What defence 
he made, I know not; for he was so surprised, he knew not what the 
matter was when he was summoned to the council; but the words being 
proved, he was deprived of his office and his foot company, committed, to 
prison, and sentenced to lose his head. The office and company were im- 
mediately disposed of, and he imprisoned till the king sent him over a 
pardon, by which he was discharged with his life; all the other parts of 
the sentence being fully executed.” 


But the same author describes Mountnorris as “ notoriously unbe- 
loved,” as a man who, 


“ By servile flattery and sordid application, wrought himself into trusts 
and nearness with all deputies at their first entrance upon their charge, 
informing them of the defects and the oversights of their predecessors; 
and, after the determination of their commands and return into England, 
informing the state here, and those enemies they usually contracted in that 
time, of whatever they had done or suffered to be done amiss, whereby they 
either suffered disgrace and damage as soon as they were recalled from 
those honours. .... So that this dilemma seemed unquestionable: that 
either the Deputy of Ireland must destroy my Lord Mountnorris, or my 


Lord Mountnorris must destroy the Deputy, as soon as his commission was 
determined.” 


My Lord Deputy supported his state in a style of regal splendour.t 
He built a palatial residence ; “it being uncomely,” he says, “ that His 
Majesty should not have one here of his own capable to lodge him 
with moderate conveniency, which in truth as yet he hath not, in case 
he might be pleased sometimes hereafter to look upon this kingdom ; 
and that it was necessary ina manner for the dignity of this place, and 


* He was a martyr to disease; gout, stone, flux, fevers, attacked him in 
continuous succession, and for many years of his life he unceasingly suf- 
fered under one or the other of his ailments. Much of his irritable and 
passionate temper and many of his acts of tyranny may doubtless be 
ascribed to this cause. 

t Not, however, from the emoluments of his post. During his whole 
term of office he is said to have increased his estate only by £11,000. The 
king was too greedy of money to allow his servants to grow wealthy; 
more than once when the pay of the soldiers and sailors fell into arrears, 
Wentworth discharged their claims out of his own purse. 
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the health of his deputy and family, that there should be one removing 
house of fresh air,” &c.* 

But little gratitude did Charles evince towards this faithful servant ; 
it is doubtful whether he ever sincerely liked him. This probably 
was partly due to the influence of the queen, who never favoured the 
stern and haughty minister. Neither did the king exempt even him 
from that same duplicity and insincerity which he displayed so largely 
both towards friends and enemies. After pledging himself that the 
entire patronage of Ireland should be vested in Wentworth’s hands, 
he continually appointed courtiers, who had no title to recommend 
them beyond his favour, to posts which the Deputy had previously 
I bestowed upon men who had done him good service. How shuffling 
and contemptible Charles could be is evinced by the following passage 
from one of his letters in the Strafford correspondence :—“ Now, as 
I recommend several persons to you according to the reasonable- 
{ ness of their suits by my secretaries . . . . In a word I recommend 
them all to you heartily and earnestly; but so as they may agree 
with the good of my service and no otherwise; yet so too as I may 
have thanks howsoever, that, if there be anything to be denied 
; you may do it, and not I.” The italics are my own, and need no 


comment. 

i And Wentworth was obliged to yield, but not without many bitter 

| remonstrances. ‘Twice also did he solicit an earldom, and was twice 

| refused. But these crosses and disappointments never for one 
instant relaxed his zeal in the service of his cold, ungrateful master. 


\ “So as now I shall go on cheerfully in the course of my service,” he 
\ writes, “there being nothing which comforts me in this place (where I 
f find myself charged with so many cares, and where I am likely to bear out 
i the heat of the day alone, for any help I am to expect hence) save the tes- 
i} timonies my friends on that side are pleased to give me of their continued 

| kindness and affection towards me. As for fear of punishment or hope of 
| rewards, I leave them to such as like them; I cannot be affrighted with 
if considering the one, nor yet be transported above measure with anything, 
I praise God, I enjoy not already.” 
f 





) “Had I five score senses to lose,” he says, in another place, “I did and 
j ought to judge them all well, and happily bestowed in his Majesty’s service.” 





| | It is this pure, devoted loyalty, even more than his splendid powers 
" of mind, which exalts the character of Strafford, and casts a halo of 





i. * Mr. Forster, in a note to his ‘ Life of Strafford,’ remarks: “'The remains 
iil of this building, which was called Juggarstowne Castle, are visible still, 
and, I am informed by gentlemen who have seen them, sufficiently indicate 
ii, its extraordinary grandeur and extent. They cover several acres. They 
Hi are close to the road-side, about sixteen Irish miles from Dublin, and pro- 
Hii voke even now, from many an unreflecting passer-by, a curse upon the 

memory of Black Tom. Such is the name by which the Irish peasantry 
U still remember Strafford.” 
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nobleness and grandeur around it, even in the midst of his darkest 
tyrannies. 

The greatness of his employments and their prodigious labours by 
no means filled his vast intellectual capacity ; he found time to read his 
favourite poets—Chaucer and Dr. Donne, to discuss architecture with 
Inigo Jones—and triumph in the argument, to write letters to 
Vandyke upon marbles, to correspond with all his friends, to collect 
antiquities for the king, to hunt, to hawk, and to indulge in social 
conversation after supper. And we must remember that all that work 
was accomplished and these recreations pursued by a man tortured by 
the most painful diseases. 

Upon the breaking out of the war with Scotland the king sent for 
him. Having, with his usual despotic energy, compelled the Ulster 
settlers to renounce the covenant, and taken effectual measures to 
prevent them in any way assisting their brethren across the sea, he 
set sail for England. Imbued with that hatred and scorn of the 
Scottish nation which were characteristics of the English gentry of 
the previous reign, he had only contempt for its rebellion, and urged 
the adoption of the most extreme measures. He proposed to meet the 
cost of the war by a loan, which he opened himself with the magni- 
ficent sum of twenty thousand pounds. He took a journey into York- 
shire to urge upon his friends the necessity of complying with the 
king’s demands: “In pursuit of your commands,” he writes to 
Charles, “I have effectually, both in public and private, reeommended 
the justice and necessity of the shipping business, and so clearly 
shown it to be not only for the honour of the kingdom in general, but 
for every man’s particular safety, that I am now confident the assess- 
ment this next year will be cheerfully and universally answered within 
this jurisdiction.” 

Charles, perhaps moved at length to a feeling of gratitude, now 
created him Earl of Strafford and Baron of Raby, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Knight of the Garter. In March 1640 he returned to 
Treland; within a fortnight he raised a considerable subsidy and eight 
thousand troops to serve against the Scots. This done, he once more 
returned to England. At Chester he was overtaken by a severe ill- 
ness ; but although utterly prostrated, he contrived to make his way 


to London. Charles designed him to be commander-in-chief of the 
army. 


“The Earl of Strafford,” says Clarendon, “ was scarce recovered from a 
great sickness, yet was willing to undertake the charge, out of pure indig- 
nation, to see how few men were forward to serve the king with that vigour 
of mind they ought to do; but knowing well the malicious designs which 
were contrived against himself, he would rather serve as lieutenant-general 
under the Earl of Northumberland than that he should resign his com- 
mission; and so, with and under that qualification, he made all possible 
haste towards the North, before he had strength enough for the journey. 
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But before he could arrive with the army, that infamous and irreparable 
rout at Newburn was fallen out. . . . In this posture the Earl of Strafford 
found the army about Durham, bringing with him a body much broken 
with his late sickness, which was not clearly shaken off, and a mind and 
temper confessing the dregs of it, which being marvellously provoked and 
inflamed with indignation at the late dishonour, rendered him less gracious, 
that is, less inclined to make himself so to the officers, upon his first 
entrance into his charge; it may be, in that mass of disorder, not quickly 
discerning to whom kindness and respect was justly due. But those who 
by this time no doubt were retained for that purpose, took that opportunity 
to incense the army against him, and so far prevailed in it, that in a short 
time it was more inflamed against him than against the enemy.” 


Little could be accomplished with troops thus disaffected, and he 
was obliged to retreat to York. 

The feeling of the military was that of all England. Well aware 
of his danger, he requested permission to return to Ireland; this 
Charles, utterly selfish as usual, refused, protesting, however, that 
while there was a king in England not a hair of his head should be 
touched. He remained some little time with the army, but the officers 
omitted no opportunity of slighting and even positively disobeying his 
commands. 

At length the king summoned him to London. No sooner was his 
arrival known than Pym commenced the attack upon him in Parlia- 
ment, and after a bitter and malignant speech containing, among many 
true, several shamefully false accusations, wound up by demanding 
“that he might be forthwith impeached of high treason,” “which,” 
says Clarendon, “was no sooner mertioned than it found an universal 
consent and approbation from the whole House.” It was then deter- 
mined to send up to the Lords the accusation, and to request them to 
commit him to safe custody. Pym, accompanied by the greater part 
of the members, undertook to deliver the message. Strafford had 
entered the House just before the arrival of this deputation. After a 


short debate, the Peers decided to commit him to the custody of the 
Usher of the Black Rod. 


“ Sweetheart,” he wrote to his wife, “you have heard before this what 
hath befallen me in this place; but be you confident if I fortune to be 
blamed, yet I will not, by God’s help, be ashamed. Your carriage upon 
this misfortune I should advise to be calm, not seeming to be neglective of 
my trouble, and yet so as there may be no dejection in you. Continue on 
the family as formerly, and make much of your children. Tell Will, Nan, 
and Arabella I will write to them by the next. In the meantime I shall 
pray for them to God, that he may bless them, and for their sakes deliver 
me out of the furious malice of my enemies, which yet I trust, through the 
goodness of God, shall do me no hurt. God have us all in his blessed 
keeping !—Your very loving husband, ; 

“ STRAFFORD.” 


Tn another beautifully-pathetic letter, recommending his daughters 
to their grandmother, he says :—“ Madam, I must confess it was not 
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without difficusty before I could persuade myself thus to be deprived 
of looking upon them, who, with their brother, are the pledges of all 
the comfort, the greatest at least of my old age, if it shall please God 
I attain thereunto.” I refer the reader for the remainder to the 
Strafford Letters. 

Of all his enemies, the Scottish Commissioners, who were then in 
London to treat of the grievances of their nation, were the most viru- 
lent ; for Strafford, as the friend of Laud, and on account of the intense 


dislike he had always manifested towards them, was particularly. 


obnoxious to the Scotch. 

From the first there were sufficient indications that the Earl’s trial 
would be a mere form, and that his condemnation was a foregone con- 
clusion. A committee of thirteen, chosen by the Commons, together 
with a few peers, prepared the charges, and examined all witnesses. 
and papers. This committee took an oath of secrecy, in order that the 
accused might not be able to arrange his defence; privy councillors 
were examined upon every incautious word he might have used at the 
council board, and Sir George Radcliffe was imprisoned on a charge of 
treason merely to avert the favourable testimony it was known that 
he would bear for his friend. When the news of his impeachment 
reached Ireland, the Parliament, who had just before been loud in 
their praises of his administration, sent over a deputation to assist his 
prosecution. After much debate, it was resolved that the trial should 
take place in Westminster Hall. It commenced on the 22nd of 
March, 1640. 

Never had the ancient hall worn so imposing an appearance: 
scaffolds, eleven stages high and divided by rails, were erected on 
either side. Representatives of the three kingdoms were present, and 
for fifteen days, the period of the duration of the trial, “it was daily,” 
says Baillie, “the most glorious assembly the isle could afford.” 


“The Earl himself,” to quote from Mr. Forster’s ‘ Life,’ “ appeared before- 
it each day in deep mourning, wearing his George. The stern and simple 
character of his features accorded with the occasion; his ‘ countenance 
manly black,’ as Whitelock terms it, and his thick dark hair cut short 
from his ample forehead. A poet who was present exclaimed : 


‘On thy brow 
Sate terror mixed with wisdom, and at once 
Saturn and Hermes in thy countenance.’ 


“To this was added the deep interest which can never be withheld from 
sickness bravely borne. His face was dashed with paleness, and his body 
stooped with its own infirmities even more than with its master’s cares.” 


There were in all twenty-eight articles of impeachment against him 
relating to his government and councils in England and in Ireland. 
During seventeen days, unaided, and against thirteen accusers, he 
defended himself with such eloquence and ability that he won over to 
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him all hearts in the assembly, save those which were bent upon his 
destruction. The charge of high treason had not the slightest foun- 
dation to rest upon. England under Charles I. was all but an 
absolute monarchy, and no minister had ever served king more faith- 
fully than did Strafford ; he had not committed any act for which he 
could not find abundance of precedents. To say that it was treason 
to oppose the growing democratic opinions of the age, and to act in 
accordance with those principles of absolutism which had obtained 
since the days of the Tudors, was about as absurd as it would be to 
impeach Mr. Disraeli because he might oppose disestablishment, or 
household suffrage in the counties. 

“ Where has this species of guilt lain so long concealed ?” he demanded, 
“Where has this fire been so long buried during so many centuries, that 
no smoke should appear till it burst out at once to consume me and my 
children? Better it were to live under no law at all, and by the maxims 
of cautious prudence, to conform ourselves the best we can to the arbitrary 
will of a master, than fancy we have a law upon which we can rely, and 
find at last that this law shall inflict a punishment precedent to the pro- 


mulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of till the very moment of the 
prosecution.” 


Strafford had been guilty of many acts of oppressive despotism, but 
I repeat that we can judge him fairly only by reference to the age in 
which he governed. We must at the same time, however, make due 
allowance for the men who passed judgment upon him; their acts 
were intended to be the assertion of great principles, they were the 
pioneers of constitutional government, and by the destruction of the 
Earl they intended to strike terror to the upholders of tyranny. 
Perhaps the axe alone could reach the roots af abuses grown strong 
with age. Nevertheless, in condemning Strafford, Pym and his asso- 
ciates committed an act as lawless and despotic as any with which 
they charged the minister ; nor had any trial, even under the most 
arbitrary king, ever been conducted with less respect to justice. His 
counsel were not allowed to examine witnesses, and witnesses for the 
defence were not summoned from Ireland until three days previous to 
the trial. When it was found impossible to substantiate his guilt by 
law he was declared guilty, and condemned by Act of Parliament; 
or, a8 Evelyn puts it, “his crime coming under the cognizance of 
no human law, a new one was made, not to be a precedent, but his 
destruction.” Notwithstanding great pressure, however, and only after 
many delays, would the peers consent to pass this bill of attainder. 
Excited crowds gathered daily about the hall, brandishing knives and 
swords in their faces as they passed in and out, with cries of “ Justice! 
justice!” At length, on the 21st of May, twenty-six voted for, 
nineteen against, the bill. It only remained now to obtain the king's 
consent. Throughout the trial Charles had never ceased to assure 
Strafford of his protection. The same pressure was applied to him as 
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to the Lords ; crowds gathered about Whitehall howling for justice, 
and uttering terrible menaces should it be refused. The queen, 
actuated by selfish terrors and her old dislike, joined her entreaties to 
the violence of the mob. 

Still, as ever, devoted, loyal, his love for the king stronger even 
than his love of life, Strafford addressed to him this letter : 


“Sire, after a long and hard struggle I have come to the only resolution 
befitting me; all private interest should give way to the happiness of your 
sacred person and of state. I entreat you to remove, by attending to this 
bill, the obstacle which prevents a happy concord between you and your 
subjects. Sire, my consent herein shall acquit you more to God than all 
the world can do beside. To a willing man there is no injury done. By 
God’s grace, my soul, about to quit this body, forgives all men all things 
with infinite contentment. I only ask that you would grant to my poor 
son and his three sisters as much kindness, neither more nor less, as their 
unfortunate father shall be deemed to merit, according as he shall one day 
ere long be held guilty or innocent.” 


So noble and pathetic a letter should have strengthened the king’s 
resolution never to consent to the death of so devoted a servant. But 
on the contrary, he was only too ready to avail himself of the self- 
sacrifice. It is possible, in consideration of the maxims in which he 
had been reared, and the examples furnished by all European states, 
to forgive Charles all his errors and crimes save two—his duplicity 
and his abandonment of Strafford—the one is a fault, shameful in all 
ages, the other was an act that would have been infamous in the 
meanest man, much less a king. Denzil Hollis, the brother of the 
Earl’s second wife, who had taken no part in the prosecution, advised 
that Strafford should petition for a reprieve, which petition the king 
should present to Parliament in person. But His Majesty contented 
himself with sending a letter to the Commons by the Prince of Wales, 
which concluded with the cold request, that “if he must die, it would 
be a charity to spare him until Saturday.” 

In signing that death-warrant Charles drew up his own. Had 
Strafford been spared, and had his health borne up, which is doubtful, 
for the executioner seems but to have shortened days already near 
their close, his genius and energy might have averted the coming 
doom. He was the only man who might have combatted the genius 
of Cromwell. 

On the 12th of May, 1641, the final act of the tragedy was per- 
formed. As he passed on his way to the scaffold, underneath the 
window of Laud’s chamber, the archbishop, for whom he had always 
entertained a great friendship, stretched out his hands and blessed 
him. Never for a moment did his fortitude desert him; he moved 
on at the head of his guards rather like the general of an army march- 
ing to victory than a prisoner being conducted to the block. “I 
desire for this kingdom every earthly prosperity,” he said, addressing 
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the people. “While I lived this was my constant endeavour, dying 
it is my only wish. Never let me be so unhappy that the least drop 
of my blood should rise up in judgment against any of you, but I fear 
you are in a wrong way.” After praying for a quarter of an hour, he 
rose and took leave of his friends. ‘ And now,” he said, “one stroke 
will make my wife a widow, my dear children fatherless, deprive my 
poor servants of their indulgent master, and separate me from my 
dear brother and all my friends. But let God be to you and them 
all in all.” As he prepared his person for the axe, he continued, “I 
thank God I am nowise afraid of death nor daunted with any terrors, 
but do as cheerfully lay down my head at this time as ever I did when 
going to repose.” He prayed again for an instant, then laid his 
head upon the block. In another moment the executioner was 
holding it up to the view of the mob, who rent the air with acclama- 
tions. 

In considering the character of this great man, we must throw 
aside our nineteenth-century spectacles and judge him by the canons 
of his own age. An intense and arrogant pride was the source of all 
his evil deeds; this natural temper was enormously nourished by a dis- 
eased frame, and again by the inferiority of the men by whom he was 
surrounded, for the age of Charles the First was very positively an 
age of mediocrities ; he stood alone as not only the one great, but the 
one capable administrator and general of his time. No position eould be 
more unfortunate to so haughty and ambitious a mind; it engendered 
a scorn and contempt of others, and an overweening conceit of his own 
powers. Yet, while trampling on the rights of individuals and the 
liberties of the people, his sole object was to strengthen the hands of 
the king and render the nation great and prosperous. What he 
achieved in Ireland, which he regarded only in the light of a con- 
quered country, sufficiently proves this desire. Although guilty of 
more than one act of vengeance, he never committed one that can be 
stigmatised as mean, avaricious, or despicable. He never descended 
to wile or duplicity—never wielded less than the thunderbolt. His 
oppressions seldom or never touched the weak. “He loved justice 
for justice itself,” says Radcliffe, “ taking delight to free a poor man 
from a powerful oppressor.” There was a grandeur in all he did, 
whether good or evil. Even Macaulay, that most brilliant but most 
partial of historians, than whom few writers have pronounced harsher 
judgment upon him or accepted more readily the blackest scandals of 
his enemies, cannot withhold tribute to this phase of his character :— 


“ Whoever thinks of him,” he writes in his ‘ Essay on Hampden,’ “ with- 
out thinking of those harsh dark features, ennobled by their expression 
into more than the majesty of an antique Jupiter; of that brow, that eye, 
that cheek, that lip, wherein, as in a chronicle, are written the events of 
many stormy and disastrous years, high enterprise accomplished, frightful 
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dangers braved, power unsparingly exercised, suffering unshrinkingly 
borne; of that fixed look so full of severity, of mournful anxiety, of deep. 
thought, of dauntless resolution, which seems at once to forbode and defy 
a terrible fate as it lowers on us from the living canvas of Vandyck? 
Even at this day the haughty Earl overawes posterity as he overawed his. 
contemporaries, and excites the same interest when arraigned before the 
tribunal of history which he excited at the bar of the House of Lords.” 


Many noble sentiments—not the studied utterances of a Joseph 
Surface, but the spontaneous emanations of a lofty mind—are scattered 
throughout this correspondence, such as his condemnation of gaming, 
which he stigmatises as “a pursuit not becoming a generous, noble 
heart, which will not brook such starved considerations as the greed 
of winning ;” his recommendation of his old tutor, the Rev. Charles 
Greenwood, to his nephews—“ I protest to God, were I in your place, 
I would think him the greatest and best riches I did or could possess ;” 
and many others, several of which have been already quoted. Of the- 
warmth of his friendship Radcliffe writes thus :— 


“ Amongst all his qualities none was more eminent than his friendship, 
wherein he did study and delighted to excel. I lost in his death a treasure 
which no earthly thing can countervail, such a friend as man never within 
the compass of my knowledge had, so excellent a friend and so much mine. 
He never had anything in his possession or power which he thought too 
dear for his friends; he was never weary to take pains for them, or to 
employ the utmost of his abilities in their service. No fear, trouble, or 
expense deterred him from speaking or doing anything which the occasions 
of his friends required. He was never forgetful, nor needed to be solicited 
to do or procure any courtesy which he thought useful for, or desired by, 
his friends. He spent eight years’ time, besides his pains and money, in 
soliciting the businesses and suits of his nephews. . . . He did not seek 
friendship with all men, but, where he desired intimacy, his kindness did 
appear much more in effect than in words. He never failed when he did 
profess friendship, yet the time was when he might have secured himself 
from the great opposition raised against him in Parliament, if he would 
have consented to have done and forborne to have done some things con-- 
cerning some whom he accounted his friends, which some men would not 
have scrupled at.” 


“No man,” says Clarendon, quoting Plutarch,* “did ever exceed 
him, either in doing good to his friends, or in doing mischief to his 
enemies, for his acts of both kinds were most notorious.” 


* Epitaph on Sulla. 
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Ashing. 


He stole from my boddice a rose, 
My cheek was its colour the while; 
But, ah, the sly rogue! he well knows, 
Had he ask’d it, I must have said no. 


He snatch’d from my lips a soft kiss; 
I tried at a frown—'twas a smile; 
For, ah, the sly rogue! he knows this, 
Had he ask’d it, I must have said no. 


That “asking” in Love’s a mistake, 
It puts one in mind to refuse; 

"Tis best not to ask, but to take; 
For it saves one the need to say no. 


Yet, stay—this is folly I’ve said; 
Some things should be ask’d if desired: 
My rogue hopes my promise to wed; 
When he asks me, I will not say no. 





Mary CowprEn CLARKE. 
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Smith at Crouville. 


A SERIO-COMIC ADVENTURE. 





THE BEAUTIFUL YANKEE. 


Tue title of this narrative sounds neither interesting nor attractive. 
What, indeed, should an obscure Smith have done at Trouville to be 
worth recording? I must ask you, however, not to form your con- 
clusions too hastily. The fact is, my name is not Smith. I am 
endowed with a much more aristocratic cognomen, and as it is about 
myself that I am going to write, you will not, therefore, be intro- 
duced to anything so common as a Smith. Not that I personally 
despise that well known and highly venerated name. In this pre- 
dicament inspiration was accorded me, and I struck upon the idea of 
boldly offending, at once, the noble army of Smiths, trusting to their 
being too numerous a body to take the insult individually. Under 
the disguise, therefore, of—shall we say John ?—Smith I will hide 
no incident in my melancholy career, and will record with life-like 
fidelity the miseries of my Trouville trip in 1873. Let us begin at 
the very beginning, then, and let me tell you my tale artlessly and 
truthfully. 

I am a clerk in H.M. Office for the Conciliation of Continental 
Quarrels, and, as such, my income (having very meagre private 
resources) is limited—not to say attenuated. I am allowed a certain 
sum—a very certain, hard, uncompromising sum—per annum, in 
return for which I am expected to attend my office in Whitehall 
daily between the hours of eleven and four. I am, however, allowed 
by our present lavish Government six weeks’ holiday in the year, 
and, as a rule, I spend these forty-two days of emancipation from 
office slavery with an old aunt living in the country. This maiden 
lady resides far away in Devonshire, and having a very fair trout 
stream, a decent cellar, and money to leave, she is a desirable hostess 
for me during my holiday. I have always had a horror and a fear of 
the sea-side. My income, of course, prohibits all idea of matrimony, 
and I have always heard that no man ever goes to the sea-side with- 
out falling in love. Well, to fall in love and not be able to marry 
the object of that love would be certainly most unsatisfactory, and 
for this reason I had, until last year, carefully eschewed the tempta- 
tion likely to occur at any marine residence. Fellow clerks had 
made my hair stand on end by their descriptions of the way in 
which one is completely at the mercy of the fair sex at the sea-side. 
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How they bear down upon you in troops on the pier; how they sit 
on benches and (metaphorically) pick you to pieces as you pass on 
the esplanade; how they let down their back hair and throw you 
glances of bewitching defiance from the steps of bathing-machines ; 
and how, finally, when fatigued with their performances, they sit in 
pensive attitudes on green balconies in the moonlight, and are invari- 
ably so dangerous, that a mother of eight unlikely daughters, who 
have been unsuccessfully hawked about for a term of years, has been 
known to revive periodically as the time once more approached for her 
hopeless offspring to be taken to the shore of the “sad sea waves.” 

This year I don’t know what devil prompted me, what foul fiend 
possessed my ordinarily well-balanced mind, that in a weak moment 
I should have consented to forsake my virgin relative in the country 
and join the Spankers at Trouville. I certainly argued to myself 
that Trouville was a French watering-place, and that French mothers 
had the reputation of being very strict with their daughters; that 
perhaps in France there were no piers, esplanades, green balconies, or 
bathing-machines; and thus, foolishly buoyed up by these utterly 
fallacious hopes, I answered Mrs. Spanker’s pressing note—(Mrs. 
Spanker is one of those women who use italics, not only in writing, but in 
general conversation. Spanker is a chief in my office, and really a very 
good fellow)—to the effect that I should be charmed to join them at 
Trouville, and, furthermore, would leave town that very next Monday, 
en route for Havre, &c., &c.; and hoping she was quite well, and 
with kind regards to Spanker and the children, remained hers very 
sincerely, John Smith. To tell you how, the moment I was on board 
a huge steamer leaving Southampton at midnight, I regretted that I 
was there; how a few hours later, when we were fairly launched at 
sea, I cailed the steward for a basin and myself a fool in one and the 
same breath; and how, when eventually landing, limp, dirty, and 
miserable at Havre, I found I had yet another sea voyage to perform 
to reach Trouville, I loudly and energetically cursed my folly and 
ingratitude in deserting my poor old aunt, would not only be super- 
fluous but would utterly weary you; suffice to say that my anguish 
was not diminished when I beheld the eyes of Spanker, Mrs. Spanker, 
and four little Spankers triumphantly fixed upon me as we steamed 
slowly into the harbour, which harbour, with a rapid and despairing 
glance, I noticed was formed by two long piers, lined on each side with 
beautifully-dressed women, and which piers I felt at once would be 
the seat and cause of much future misery to me. 

The Spankers’ welcome was warm, not to say gushing: Spanker 
slapped me cordially on the back, declaring I was a good fellow to 
come all that way to meet them, and Mrs. Spanker, whose pleasure at 
seeing me was only second to that of her warm-hearted husband's, 
sympathised deeply with me on the subject of the rough passage I 
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had had—relating at the same time how she never was sick, but 
that two of the dear children, Reggie and Bella, in fact, both nearly 
died coming over, and furthermore, how the nurses were ‘worse than 
useless,’ being ill themselves in every direction ‘as such creatures 
always are,’ added the impressive little lady. The children, especially 
‘dear Reggie and Bella,’ were evidently too delighted at my woe- 
begone appearance to give utterance to their feelings in words, but 
I could see how they inwardly rejoiced, and hated them in propor- 
tion. The Spankers were staying at the Hotel des Roches Noires, to 
which place I made my way, accompanied by my friendly chief, Mrs. 
Spanker making for the sands with her brats. 

I may here state that I am not fond of children—except after 
the manner of that flippant Frenchman, who said that he liked 
them when they cried, for there was then a good chance of their 
being taken out of the room. By the time I had effaced some of 
the traces of my singularly unfortunate voyage, and made myself 
generally presentable, I heard a loud bell proclaiming that the hour 
of the table dhéte had come, and I consequently descended to a 
spacious dining-hall, trusting that Providence would throw me across 
some member of the Spanker family ere I reached it. This, how- 
ever, Providence failed to do, and I had to enter the above-men- 
tioned spacious dining-hall alone and unprotected. Having evidently 
no place assigned to me at.the table, I remained standing and being 
carefully stared at by all those who had the good fortune to be 
seated for about a quarter of an hour, at the end of which time 
I had become so extremely nervous that I was seriously meditating 
darting under the table to hide my excessive confusion, when another 
prolonged slap on the back announced the close proximity of the 
worthy Spanker. This welcome individual led me at once to a place 
next to the one occupied by his wife, seating himself on the other 
side and directly entering into an eager conversation with his next 
neighbour—an old Frenchman, who, by the bewildered expression on 
his face, cannot have been sufficiently versed in diplomacy to under- 
stand the French spoken by one of the head clerks of H. M. Office 
for the Conciliation of Continental Quarrels. I talked but little to Mrs. 
Spanker during the first courses, contenting myself with looking 
about me in every direction, and being highly amused at the novelty 
and variety of the scene by which I was surrounded. I was wonder- 
ing why all French women were well dressed, and comparing those I 
saw with some English girls sitting opposite me, who were “ rigged 
out”—no other expression is applicable—in limp white muslins 
stretched tightly across large swinging crinolines, with their waists 
drawn half way down their bodies, and who had decorated every part of 
their persons with frightful and many-coloured bows. In the midst of 
these reflections a lady came rapidly down the long dining-room and 
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seated herself next but one to me; she was faultlessly dressed and 
exquisitely beautiful. To describe this lovely vision properly would 
be to me, unaccustomed as I am to female loveliness, impossible, but 
I think I may say, without being particularly rash or absurd, that her 
features were rather sharp, her complexion brilliant, and her eyes— 
oh! those eyes. If I could but think of a quotation, classical or 
otherwise, that would apply to them; but I cannot, and will there- 
fore continue. She smiled graciously to the dowdies opposite her, 
and I was speculating in my mind as to whom she could possibly 
be—putting her down as some “grande dame,” who would probably 
shortly be joined by her husband, when the dowdiest of the dowdies 
en face, said, “Is not Mrs. Leacher coming to-day ?’ I looked up 
from my plate to catch the divinity’s answer, to hear the words 
ripple out of those tiny coral lips, to see her perfect features in a 
state of animation. I actually trembled with excitement, and then, 
suddenly, instead of the words rippling through the little coral lips 
they descended unmistakably through the chiselled nostrils of my 
beautiful neighbour, and in a semi-confidential, but wholly nasal tone, 
she replied : 

“‘ Mother's sick ; I left her at the music-store. She said if her head 
wasn’t better she wouldn’t be able to come to dinner.” Before I had 
time to recover my astonishment at these words, the place next to me 
was taken by a lady evidently the mother of my Diva. La mere 
Leacher was like her daughter, but altogether a worn-out likeness of 
her lovely offspring. She seated herself with a smile a little more 
faded and washed out than her daughter's had been for my compatriots, 
and to me she affably bowed, muttering at the same time—“ How do 
you do, sir.” The daughter immediately began making tender inquiries 
after her parent’s health, but Mrs. Leacher’s replies were laconic and 
not encouraging. ‘Oh, I am right sick still,” she said in the most 
complaining whine I had ever heard in my life. “I guess Trouville 
don’t agree with me the least bit in the world,” drawing the words out 
of her mouth as if they were gutta-percha and warranted to stretch. 
I was, however, so completely dazzled by the daughter’s beauty that 
I thought nothing of their peculiar accent, and took an early oppor- 
tunity of asking Mrs. Spanker whether she had any acquaintance with 
my American neighbours. She answered me in an impressive whisper 
that she did not know them, but had been told that they were the 
widow and daughter of a man in the salt-pork trade, who had left them 
potsof money. “A chance for you,” added the mischievous little wife of 
my Office chief. A chance for me! for me, the obscure Civil Service 
clerk, existing on a small grinding salary, bound to inhabit grimy old 
London, to live in an atmosphere compounded of soot, smoke, fog, and 
damp during ten and a half months out of every twelve! And I was 
to aspire to the heavenly being with the eyes, who, though she certainly 
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talked through her nose, was probably the pampered belle of every 
watering-place she had ever been to, and who, through the inde- 
fatigable exertion of a (doubtless) doting father, combined with the 
profitable properties to be found in dry-salted pigs, had possibly 
thousands of pounds at her command and hundreds of lovers at her 
feet. I smiled sadly at poor well-meaning little Mrs. Spanker, and 
said something to the effect that I had no intention of marrying at 
present. By this time the conversation was beginning to lag between 
the mother and daughter, and Mrs. Leacher had evidently made up 
her mind to improve the occasion with my humble self, and she shortly 
commenced something like this :— 

“You've not been here long, I guess, sir; I think I saw you on 
board the Havre packet. My daughter and I both remarked that you 
looked real ill.” 

I stammered back a reply that I certainly had suffered crossing 
the Channel. 

“You'll like Trouville if you've never been here before, sir,” 
continued the chatty widow; “it’s a right elegant place, and the 
company is most refined.” 

I could hardly refrain from smiling at this odd sentence, but a 
glance from the blue orbs of the pork-salter’s daughter soon re- 
stored my gravity, and the conversation gradually became animated 
and general, Miss Leacher occasionally joining in, and being, if pos- 
sible, more Yankee in her expressions than her mother. Towards 
the end of dinner I turned rather remorsefully to Mrs. Spanker, who, 
I remembered for the first time, I ought to have been entertaining. 
She certainly seemed rather piqued at my neglect, especially as Spanker 
had persisted in expatiating on the glories of his native country to the 
poor old foreigner who sat next to him, and who, I could plainly see, 
had been bored to death, what with not understanding half that 
was said to him, and not agreeing with the sentiments expressed 
when he did understand. 

“ We will take our coffee outside on the terrace,” said Mrs. Spanker on 
rising majestically and giving her husband a nudge to release his old 
victim and follow us. In the open air the lady’s spirits revived, and 
she chaffed me pleasantly on what she termed my “ desperate flirtation 
with that porky young lady.” 

“You, of all men, to launch out in sucha way,” she said laughingly ; 
but quiet men are always the worst. Diew merci, Henry is loud 
and demonstrative to a degree.” (I need not say that Henry is the 
Christian name of Spanker.) 

By the time that we had our coffee, Mrs. Spanker said that it was time 
to go to the Casino, where we should have some dancing, of which 
exercise the little lady declared herself to be “‘ passionately fond.” We 
were on the point of starting, when I saw sweeping along the terrace 
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the belle of the table d’héte. She approached us in a timid inquiring 
sort of way, but finally put on a more confident air as she neared us, 
and with a most fascinating smile said to me, 

“Have you seen those British ladies I sat opposite at dinner, sir? 
they promised to walk to the Casino with me, when I am to join my 
friends, and I can’t see them anywhere,” with the usual prolongation 
of the last syllable. I answered that I had not seen her friends, and 
was beginning to offer my humble services to conduct her to the 
Casino, when Mrs. Spanker broke in abruptly, 

“ We are all going that way, Miss Leacher ; if you like we will walk 
with you as far as the Casino.” 

She thanked us gushingly, and we shortly afterwards started. 
What a walk that was! the introduction to me.of anew world! When 
I think of that evening, I live the whole scene over again, every detail 
is indelibly improssed upon my mind. How she laughed and talked 
and rattled on about her mother’s sickness and the gaieties of 
Trouville. Howshe made me carry her fan, and took the shape of her 
foot in the sand, to show us, I suppose, how very small that member 
of her body was, and how she sparred with Mrs. Spanker on the 
subject of dress, not a trifle or detail of that evening can ever be 
erased from my poor, tortured mind. 

When we reached the Casino, which we did, alas! too soon, she 
exclaimed, 

“Oh, there are the Hoysters! So much obliged to you, Mrs. 
Spanker, for bringing me; I will join them now, thanks,” and with 
more smiles she left us like a beautiful vision. 

I felt utterly miserable the moment she had gone. Was this love? 
Oh, how dreadful, how delightful, how awful! I was possessed by 
mingled feelings of depression and elation. Pleased at my success 
with the fair American, but dejected at the thought of how short 
a time it was likely to last, and how certainly my flirtation, so 
brilliantly begun, must end in dismal failure when the soft-eyed 
daughter of the New World discovered my insufficient means to 
support a wife. Mrs. Spanker, who I had always hitherto considered 
amusing and witty, now seemed utterly dull and insipid, after the 
fascinating brilliancy of the other, and my only thought was how soon 
I could possibly leave her and hover about the object that in the last 
few hours had become so inexpressibly dear to me. Henry Spanker, 
who suffered excessively, in common with most other corpulent people, 
from the heat, voted it too warm to go inside the rooms, but I could 
not remain on the terrace the whole evening, listening to London 
twaddle about people who I neither knew nor cared about; 0, 
eventually, I said in an off-hand manner that I would take a turn 
round the rooms; with which feeble remark I left the Spankers to 
their own devices. 
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The ball-room of the Trouville Casino is a handsome but rather 
over-embellished building, and I had soon seen enough of its archi- 
tectural beauties to make me long for another sight of my pretty 
dinner neighbour. I soon espied her sitting in a group of people, but 
was, of course, too shy to think of speaking to her, and had, in fact, 
made up my mind to watch her flirtations in silent anguish from a 
distance, when a valse struck up and she got up to dance. In one of 
her pauses Miss Leacher stopped near me, and asked me angelically 
whether I never danced. 

“Tn town I do, but here I know no one,” I replied foolishly. 

“Would you like to dance with Laura Hoyster?” she said ; “she’s 
an elegant dancer.” 

“Not very much,” I answered; “but,” nerving myself for a fearfully 
bold plunge, ‘‘I should like very much to dance with you.” 

This last observation had the effect of sending the blood rushing all 
over me in the most distractingly unbecoming manner. I felt my 
face gradually becoming purple and shiny, whilst cold shivers coursed 
down my back, and my knees tottered and gave me a generally 
imbecile appearance. The young lady, however, took it very quietly, 
and complacently remarked that I could have the next valse if I 
liked, and went on her way rejoicing. In my poor, innocent, excited 
simplicity I hardly knew whether I really was to dance with this 
lovely combination of beauty and millinery, or whether it was only a 
dream, and that I should wake up and find myself at the hated desk in 
Whitehall. How I longed for that dance to come, and cursed Madame 
Angot’s daughter for being the cause of a quadrille which seemed inter- 
minable. And then, horror of horrors, there was a most exasperating 
entr’acte in the orchestra, and the musicians went away to refresh their 
nasty thirsty throats, and came back mopping their foreheads, and wiping - 
their beer-besprinkled lips so slowly and nonchalently, that I longed 
to cry to them in my agony, ‘‘ Oh, do please make haste! Iam going 
to dance with the loveliest woman in the world, and the suspense is 
too awful for a man who has hitherto only danced with his sisters and 
a one-eyed woman, living in a Bayswater Square, who advertises to- 
give six lessons in the new valse for a guinea.” This touching 
appeal I, however, stifled, and though I dug my nails very far into my 
flesh as the band kept on repeating that Madlle. Angot was the 
daughter of her mother, yet by the time our dance was to come off I 
was tolerably cool and collected. As we stood up, the fair enchantress 
said, 

“Do you do the ‘ Boston slow,’ or the ‘New York glide?’ Don’t look 
80 completely floored,” she continued, I suppose seeing me rather 
aghast. “I mean which step, you know?” 

1 felt quite unequal to either of the performances she had mentioned, 
but suddenly remembering with gratitude the one-eyed woman in 
E 2 
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the Bayswater Square, I said, “Oh, you mean the regular valse that 
everyone does now-a-days.” 

“ Well,” she said “in America,” (which she pronounced Amurrica) 
“we have all sorts of steps, ‘the Boston slow, the ‘ New York glide,’ 
the ‘Saratoga spring,’ and lots of others, but I think what most 
foreigners do is the ‘ New York glide.’” 

Fortunately for me—like the man who had talked prose all his life 
without knowing it—I had danced the ‘New York glide’ for 
the last twelve months in total ignorance of its name, and with- 
out being aware of the full importance of the accomplishment. I 
was, then, equal to the occasion, and we got on capitally together, in 
fact, so well that we had many dances before the end of the evening, 
and though our conversation was throughout—thanks to my stupidity 
—tame and conventional, yet I felt that there was a sort of bond of 
union between us, if only through the fact of our dancing well to- 
gether. One of Miss Leacher’s Yankee remarks deserves singling out 
from the rest of our conversation, if only on account of its striking 
originality, which would, I think, have roused the most blasé swell 
of London ball-rooms into laughing. My natural timidity, 1 suppose, 
caused me to hold Miss Leacher in a somewhat loose way in one of the 
valses, and she said with the usual charming whine, 

“IT reckon if you don’t squeeze me tighter, Mr. Smith, I shall 
slide.” 

She had talked about a picnic for the next day, and as I was taking 
her back to her friends for the last time, asked me if I would like to 
join it. 

“In America,” she informed me, “ girls always go to parties with 
gentlemen. I do think it looks so ridiculous to see a room filled with 
a lot of sour-faced old women sitting all round the walls, as if they 
were so many Aunt Sallies stuck up to be shied at; I always long to 
have a fling at them.” She wound up with a laugh, displaying most 
-captivatingly two rows of teeth unequalled for evenness and whiteness. 
The vulgarity of this speech would have choked most men on the spot, 
but I was too ¢éperdument in love to be anything but completely 
dazzled by her personal charms, 

Of course I accepted the invitation with rapture, and it was 
decided that we should meet the next morning in the hall of the 
Roches Noires at 10.30 precisely. Ithen wished her good-night, and 
rushed off to the Spankers on the terrace. I found Henry half-asleep, 
and Mrs. Spanker on the point of going home, and looking both bored 
and cross. 

“ Hullo, old fellow,” said Spanker, “ you look warm ; the Yankee has 
roused you from your usual torpor !” 

“T hope you have been amused, Mr. Smith,” said Mrs. Spanker 
coldly. “J have had a charming evening as you can imagine—the 
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alternative of gazing on the sea in its present placid. and uninteresting 
state, or the still more invigorating view of my husband asleep.” 

“ Why did you not come into the ball-room, Mrs. Spanker ?” I said 
remorsefully. 

“‘ Because no one asked me,” she replied snappishly. 

“It is much too hot to dance,” yawned Henry. 

“Mr. Smith did not seem to think so,” said his wife. “ How did you 
like your partner?” turning to me. 

“Oh, Mrs. Spanker,” I said, sotto voce, “I love her! I am the 
happiest man on earth—but don’t tell Spanker, he would chaff my 
life out.” 


“You cannot love a girl you have only known a few hours,” said 
Mrs. Spanker, incredulously. 

I then started off into an enthusiastic rhapsody about Miss 
Leacher’s charms, her cleverness, her taste, her exquisite loveliness, 
&c., &c., which, I attempted to explain to Mrs. Spanker, fully justified 
a life-long attachment to that gifted being, even after a few hours’ 
acquaintance. Henry was lingering behind on the sands, so I con- 
tinued to expatiate on Miss Leacher’s fascinations until Mrs. Spanker 
suddenly cut me short by saying, 

“Well, one never knows what American girls are really like, what 
with cream of roses, patent palpitators, and various other accessories, 
it is rather difficult to get at a fair idea of their beauty.” 

“ Patent palpitators,” I repeated wonderingly ; “‘ what are they ?” 


“ Oh, how delicious,” she laughed. “ Perhaps you don’t know what 
a dress-improver is ?” 


“Still less,” I answered. 

“Then never marry, Mr. Smith,” she said with mock gravity. “If 
such palpable shams as those I have mentioned are clever enough to: 
take you in, how much more easily would a designing woman be able 
to do so. Let me impress upon you never to marry.” 

I sighed as I thought how unlikely it was that I should ever need 
her advice, and I went up to bed feeling sad and depressed. 


THE FOREIGN COUNT. 


Tue next morning I awoke with strange sensations pervading me; 
my head felt too big for my body, and my legs too small to support 
my head. This feeling of collapse I attributed entirely to the fact 
of my being in love. I had heard sufficient office chaff in my hitherto 
immaculate existence to know that a feeling of “all-overishness,” 
such as I was suffering from, was one of the most aggravated and 
inevitable results of the tender passion laying hold of a man. It was, 
therefore, with a firm conviction that ‘I was in for it,” to use a slang 
expression, that I got up and dressed, and took a plunge in the sea 
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before meeting Miss Leacher in the hall of the Hotel des Roches 
Noires, preparatory to our starting for the picnic. I waited with a 
beating heart for full a quarter of an hour, expecting her every 
instant, and at last had begun to pace the hall with the excited 
demeanour of a lunatic, when the beautiful Yankee suddenly appeared. 
She was beautifully dressed in a batiste écrue dress, profusely 
trimmed with Valenciennes, and wore a pretty, brown straw hat, with 
two or three poppies straggling about it, bronze boots with very 
high heels completing her simple and elegant toilette. As she 
came slowly down the broad staircase, buttoning her gloves, which 
reached to her elbows, I thought I had never in my life seen so 
exquisite a vision, and mentally compared her to a descending angel 
(this blasphemous comparison I beg to state I have since regretted). 

“You are punctual, Mr. Smith,” she said, holding out her hand, and 
indulging in her usual bewitching smile. 

“How is your mother?” I answered with sentimental fervour, 
finding nothing better to say, and squeezing the dear little hand 
she allowed so passively to remain in mine. 

“Mother’s no better, and won’t be able to go with us,” she said 
unconcernedly. ‘Oh, there are the Hoysters,” she continued, 
as the two pretty girls I had seen her with the night before, 
came in view, accompanied by two awful-looking men, one evidently a 
foreigner, and the other a nondescript sort of individual who, judging 
by the tuft of hair under his chin, and his ill-made clothes 
might have been anything, from mate on board a merchant vessel to 
a German baker in the east end of London. 

Miss Leacher welcomed the party with effusion, kissed both the 
Hoysters as if she had not seen them for a century, and gave a hand 
to each of the men who accompanied them, saying at the same 
time, 

“ Well,” or as she pronounced it, wal, “how are we going to make 
up our party? Are the Greeners coming ?” 

“No,” replied Annie Hoyster, a young lady of about eighteen, 
who was dressed like an English duchess would have been for a 
garden-party at Chiswick, and whose voice was fully as nasal as 
my charmer’s. “The girls wanted new frocks for to-day, and old 
Greener has regularly ‘busted up’ about the expenses of Trouville, 
and would not give in, so they did not care to come.” 

We all laughed at this little piece of domestic intelligence, with the 
exception of the foreigner, who innocently remarked : 

“Vat is busted up ?” 

“ You will know when you have a few of Worth’s bills to pay,” 
laughed Miss Leacher. “But I must introduce you gentlemen,” 


she added. “ Mr. Smith of London—the Count Achille de Merville— 
Mr. Septimus Stickleback.” 
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The Hoysters I had been presented to the night before; so 
we now all knew each other, though I wondered at the time 
who the mongrel-looking man with the alliterative name could 
be; for he had only given me a familiar little nod on being intro- 
duced, and immediately afterwards commenced an onslaught on his 
nails with his teeth. 

“Then we are only six,” said Miss Hoyster. “How had we 
better 'go?—four in one carriage and two in another, or in three 
twos ?” 

“Your arithmetic is sound, I am glad to see, Miss Carrie,” said 
Stickleback, suspending for a moment his tooth-and-nail battle, but 
resuming it as soon as he had finished speaking. 

Three twos was accepted by a large and demonstrative majority, 
and as we were only going to have luncheon at the hotel at Villers- 
sur-Mer, we had nothing further todo but order the three carriages, 
which were speedily brought round to the door. It was pending 
their arrival that I made up my mind to sacrifice personal feeling 
at the altar of friendship, and make one frantic and sublime effort in 
favour of the Spankers, to whom I felt I was acting in rather a cool 
and ungentlemanlike way, in leaving them all day for a party of 
strangers, whom I had scarcely known for four-and-twenty hours. I 
was beginning some lame speech to Miss Leacher, to the effect that 
I was staying with some people who, &c., &c., when Mrs. Spanker 
suddenly appeared, looking fresh and clean in a crisp pink muslin. 
She seemed rather surprised at seeing me with the lively American 
party at so early a period of the day, and beckoning me to her, 
wished to know, in rather chilling tones, whether I had seen Henry, 
and whether I would accompany her in search of that recreant 
gentleman. 

“T am afraid I cannot just now,” I answered confusedly, as if 
ten minutes later I should have been entirely at her disposal. 
“T am going out driving—that is, 1 mean Miss Leacher and her 
friends—I should say we are going to a sort of—I had hoped, 
perhaps you and Henry would join the party, otherwise I should 
not have accepted.” 

This incoherent jumble I poured forth very rapidly, and finally, 
having no breath left, stood looking very foolish and beseechingly at 
my office friend’s wife. 

“Join what party, Mr. Smith?” she asked. “I really can gather 
nothing lucid from what you have just said.” 

“We are going to a place—I really don’t know its name,’ I 
managed to stammer. “ Miss Leacher and her friends have got up a 
sort of picnic—that is, we are going to have luncheon at the hotel.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Spanker coldly; “the pork-salter’s daughter has 
inyeigled you into a picnic, has she? Well, I wish you joy.” 
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“But won't you come?” I entreated, devoutly hoping she would 
not. “ We shall have such a jolly day.” 

“No, thanks,” answered the little lady, with some asperity ; “I 
think you have your party complete without me ; you seemed coupled 
off for the entertainment as I came downstairs just now, and as | 
haye no particular desire to do the sentimental with Henry in the 
country, I think I would rather remain here and give the children a 
bathe. I suppose, with Miss Leacher’s advanced ideas on society, 
you dispense with chaperons ?” 

“T think so,” I replied, looking very stupid. “The fact is, her 
mother is ill.” 

To my great relief, at that moment Mrs. Spanker was pounced 
upon by a tribe of children in fruit-stained pinafores, fresh from 
breakfast, and eager to escape from the stiff-backed nurses who had 
charge of them. In the midst of touching embraces, and sundry 
little Comestic disclosures, in which I learnt that Bella had that 
morning declined to say her prayers, and had, in consequence, had 
her eye nearly poked out by Reggie, who happened to be of a more 
religious turn of mind, I made good my escape, and rejoined Miss 
Leacher on the other side of the hall. We shortly afterwards started, 
the eldest Hoyster having in her carriage Stickleback, the second one 
taking possession of the foreign count, and myself being made supremely 
happy by being allowed to drive the adorable Ada (have I told you, 
reader, that my divinity’s name was Ada? I think not). 

Villers-sur-Mer is the quietest of watering-places, and though it 
possesses a miniature Casino, in common with almost every other 
place of the kind, nothing ever goes on in it, and the six little bathing 
huts, placed in a regular line along the beach, look as if they had 
been washed ashore there by mistake, so unutterably dull is the whole 
aspect of the place. We ,bad a pleasant drive through some rich 
Norman scenery before reaching there, but Miss Leacher was distraite, 
and not nearly so amusing as she had been the night before. 
Towards the end of the drive she asked me if I did not approve of 
the American plan of “slipping” the mothers on these occasions, to 
which I replied that, as it had given me the enjoyment of a ten mile 
drive alone with her, I could but look on their manners and customs 
as the most heavenly ever invented. 

“You're very spoony, Mr. Smith,” she said, laughing, “ but spoony 
is an English word I don’t like, it sounds so soft and mawkish.” 

“Tt is both soft and mawkish,” I said. “But why make use of 
the wrong words of our language, why not say ”-——— 

“T notice,” she said, interrupting me, and speaking more through 


her nose than ever, “that Britishers don’t speak English like 
Amurricans.” 


I devoutly thanked Providence, sotto voce, that they did not. 
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“T always know an Englishman by his accent,” she informed me 
with astounding aplomb. 

“Yes,” I said, “ there is a difference; we can generally recognise 
Americans.” 

“Our voices are higher, more tune in them than yours,” she said. 
“ We have not the gruff tones of the English. 

“No,” I replied, “perhaps not; but,” anxious to change the 
subject, “who is Mr. Stickleback? Is he a great friend of yours?” 

“Why do you ask?” she said. “I knew Mr. Stickleback in New 
York city, before he came over to Europe” (which she pronounced 
“Yrrup”); “we met again in ‘ Parris,’ and when he heard we were 
coming to Trouville he came too. He is immensely rich, you know,” 
she continued. “He is the biggest cheese embarker in the States.” 

“Oh, he is a cheese embarker is he ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “he is so, and one of the richest men in 
Amurrica.” 

“ And what isa cheese embarker ?” I ventured to inquire, thirsting 
for information on the subject. 

“ Why, he embarks several hundred tons of cheese to England per 
week,” she answered ; and with that scant information I was bound to: 
be content. 

“And the Count de Merville; have you known him long?” was. 
my next question. 

“Oh! is not he lovely?” she exclaimed. 

“Is he?” I answered somewhat coldly. “I had not noticed his. 
loveliness.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said ; “ such beautiful hair and piercing eyes.” Heis 
the eldest son of the Marquis de Potinville, and belongs to one of the 
oldest families in France. I will get him to sing at Villers,” she 
continued ; “‘ he has an elegant tenor voice.” 

The idea of an “elegant voice” nearly made me laugh, but I 
restrained myself with some difficulty ; and after some more desultory 
and eminently unsatisfactory conversation we reached our destination. 

The Count de Merville certainly distinguished himself at this 
period of the entertainment by ordering an excellent déjeuner, to 
enumerate the numerous dishes of which, with their long, difficult, 
French names, would require an abler pen than mine. We all did 
full justice to them, however, and ate as if we none of us knew that 
there existed such a troublesome “thing as love. The breakfast 
was in every way a success, the fun was incessant, and the combined 
chatter of the Yankee girls excessively amusing. 

Miss Leacher remarked towards the end that it was a pity there 
was no piano, as they would so much like to hear the Count sing. , 

“T vill sing viz much pleasure, but I see not no piano,” answered. 
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the amiable but ungrammatical individual, looking helplessly round 
the room. 

“ Cannot you sing without accompaniment, like the troubadours of 
old?” asked the eldest Hoyster, who was rather sentimentally inclined. 

“They generally had a guitar,” I ventured to put in. 

“ An instrument [which the troubadour of the present day has 
replaced with a penny whistle,” observed the cynical Stickleback, who 
rarely spoke, but when he did, generally made some apropos remark, 


~ and was evidently considered the wit of the party. 


“ Ve vill ave some musique at Le Casino ;” said de Merville; “ve 
can go sere and play on zat piano.” 

“'Trés-bien, mon cher Comte,” answered Miss Leacher; and when 
he had finished discussing the merits of an excellent “Salade Russe,” 
we wended our way to the shore. 

The Casino at Villers, as I have before stated, is not an imposing 
building, but it nevertheless contained a very fair piano, and the 
Count, notwithstanding the prodigious amount he had just eaten, 
sang some of Gounod’s songs extremely well. In fact, he gave “Ce 
que je suis sans toi,” with such pathos and evident meaning at’ the 
pork salter’s° daughter, fixing her with his high ‘G,’ that I longed 
to tell him he was making a fool of himself by rolling his eyes and 
making the veins in his forehead swell to such a ridiculous extent. 
The romantic Hoyster thought it divine, and went into raptures at 
the conclusion of the song, Miss Leacher also being visibly affected, but 


joing in with rather fainter praise. He next sang “ Pourtant 


d’amour ne soyez pas ingrate,’ from ‘ La Favorita,’ and again 
selected Miss Leacher as the object at which to sing it. Need 
I say how humiliated I felt, and how I hated being there just 
then? 

Fortunately at this moment Annie Hoyster, who had been carrying 
on an energetic argument in another corner of the room with Stickle- 
back, totally regardless of the vocal efforts of our titled friend, came 
dancing up to where we were, and said, 

“Can’t we have a hop? I feel right spry, if anyone else is inclined 
for it.” 

“Who is to play ?” inquired Miss Leacher. “ We cannot victimise 
the Count all the time.” 

“T vill play viz pleasure,” said the amiable Frenchman, only too 
glad to have another opportunity of showing off his talent, and we 
forthwith commenced. His time was however erratic, and his instru- 
mental performance not at all equal to his vocal efforts. 

I naturally asked Miss Leacher to dance this first valse with me, 
but she abruptly declined, saying she would dance presently. I con- 
sequently had to put up with the flippant Hoyster, who danced 
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beautifully, but completely took my breath away by placing her two 
hands on my shoulders, and telling me to clutch hold of her by the 
elbows. 

“That's the proper way to dance the ‘Saratoga swoop,’ ” she said, 
and with this astonishing remark we whirled off. 

“T wonder that they don’t dance like this in Yrrup,” she said, 
presently, during a pause in our ‘swoop;’ “it is such an elegant 
way of holding one’s partner.” 

I had observed that Stickleback and her sister were likewise bound 
together in this marvellous manner, so I remarked that I supposed it 
was the generally adopted plan in the States. 

“Of course it is,” she said. ‘ Don’t you like it?” 

“ Well, at present it is rather new to me,” I answered evasively. 

“You admire ‘Ada with the golden hair,’ don’t you?” she said, 
suddenly changing the conversation, and making me blush like a 
school-girl of fifteen, by the persistent way in which she looked at me 
full in the face. 

“ Of course I do,” I answered enthusiastically ; “I think her lovely, 
don’t you ?” 

“She is pretty, I suppose,” she said unconcernedly, but she is too 
lean—she has cunning little hands and feet though.” 

“If cunning means exquisite, she certainly has,” I remarked in 
another burst of enthusiasm. 

“Don’t you know the word cunning ?” 

** Not in the sense you use it. But Miss Leacher is not very thin, is 
she ?” I inquired, anxious to keep on the topic that was most dear to me. 

“ All American girls are thin,’ she answered nonchalantly. Have 
you ever seen a fat one ?” 

I replied that I had never seen any at all until I came to Trouville. 

“Wal, you know Worth, the celebrated dressmaker, says we have 
very pretty faces, hands, and feet, but the rest he supplies !” 

With this we reached the piano, thanked Monsieur de Merville for 
his music, and I got a few words, and eventually a dance, with the 
object of my affections. It was altogether a delightful expedition, and 
one I would willingly have over again, even with the knowledge that 
I now possess of its sad sequel. 

When we were tired of dancing we went for a walk in the country, 
and sat under a large tree in a field and played at “ consequences.” 
The Yankees infused much amusement into this “jeu innocent,” and 
not the least amusing feature of it was the originality of the orthography 
displayed on the occasion, Miss Leacher having naively spelt “ glory” 
with two ‘r’s,’ and effort with one ‘f.’ It was a very jolly day on 
the whole ; just sufficient novelty and “go” in it to pleaseme. There 
was nothing yery particular happened to be worth recording. 
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Generally, in fiction, it is necessary in an excursion of the sort to 
make the heroine fall into the water, or at least be pursued by a 
wild bull, or be run away with by her ponies; but I am bound to 
adhere to the truth, and say that nothing of the sort took place at 
Villers; and as we drove home in the evening, I felt that I had 
certainly not lost ground during the day with my beautiful American, 
With this satisfactory reflection I climbed up to my room on the 
fifth floor and made a hasty toilette, in order to meet the Spankers as 
soon as possible. The worthy couple had dined at the table dhite, 
and I therefore ordered a small dinner for myself alone. Miss Leacher 
being seized with a sudden fit of filial affection, and having declared 
that she would pass the remainder of the evening with her sick 
mother, I speedily swallowed some lukewarm soup, and two or 
three tough and limp entrées, and sallied forth in search of my forsaken 
friends. I found them in exactly the same places at the Casino, 
looking rather more bored and grumpy than the night before. ‘They 
greeted me with effusion. 


“Well, old boy,” said Spanker, “have you proposed? And have 
you been accepted ” 

“Don’t be so foolish, Henry,” said Mrs. Spanker. “ Is it likely 
that Mr. Smith would do anything so ridiculous ?’ 

“ Well, my dear, you say he is over head and heels in love with the 
piggy young lady he met last night, so why should he not have 
proposed ?” 

“TI am in love with Miss Leacher,” I answered boldly; “I don’t 
suppose ® man was ever more in love than I am at the present 
moment,” 


“Very likely,” said Mrs. Spanker sceptically ; “but how long will 
it last ?” 

“My lifetime, Mrs. Spanker,” I asseverated solemnly. “ Believe 
me it will,” I continued. ‘“ Remember I have never loved before.” 

“ Never loved before,” returned the incredulous little lady. “ Why 
men are always in love. They begin in their infancy with a fond 
attachment for their nurses, and subsequently express a wish to marry 
their own mammas. After that they fall in love with the woman 
who sells them sweetmeats at school, and then adore with youthful 
passion the painted ereatwres they see in pantomimes. ‘I’o this 
succeeds a period of loving antique spinsters, old enough to be their 
grandmothers, and finally they settle into the state—at which you have 
doubtless arrived—of loving every woman, not for the sake of her 
individual merits, but for the sake of her sex. Don’t talk to me of 
never having loved, Mr. Smith,” added the voluble and impressive 


wife of my friend, laughing heartily, and thinking, no doubt, that she 
had made a very clever speech. 
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“My existence must have been an exceptional one, Mrs. Spanker,” 
I said coldly; “I have never gone through the emotions you so 
graphically describe.” 

“Then it must have been exceptional indeed,” she said, laughing 
still more. 

« But all this does not answer my question,” said Spanker ; “have 
you proposed ?” 

“Of course not,” I said hotly; “is it likely I should insult Miss 
Leacher by doing such a thing on the strength of one day’s 
acquaintance.” 

“ Well, it would not be for want of encouragement, would it?” said 
Mrs. Spanker spitefully. “However, let’s go inside now to dance ; 
unless, indeed, you are engaged for the whole evening ?” she added, 
with an attempt at archness which did not fascinate me in the least. 

I found that evening very dull, and was not sorry to get away from 
the chatter of my impressive friend. She had rattled on with much 
volubility all the evening; first, about the ladies’ dresses, and then 
about the Frenchmen’s dancing, both of which she declared she had 
never seen equalled except at Cremorne, where Henry had taken 
her once, enveloped in a thick black veil. 

The next afternoon I saw Miss Leacher sitting with her mother on 
the sands. I went up to them and began my usual tender inquiries 
after the mother’s health, and remained with them till the music was 
over. We then “ made tracks,” as Miss Leacher elegantly expressed 
it, for the large tent on the sands, where, from half-past five till six 
o'clock, the ‘ élegantes’ assembled to show off their toilettes, a sight 
generally worth seeing. The beautifully dressed ‘ Parisiennes’ do 
not remain there long, however, and the carriages which block up the 
entire street leading from the town to the sands are soon brought 
into requisition to carry them off to their respective homes, the majority 
of them living at Deauville. 

At dinner I sat next to Miss Leacher, and we again went through 
the usual course of conversational platitudes. In fact this sort of thing 
went on daily for about a fortnight, and would have lasted indefinitely 
had I not made up my mind to speak to her seriously—declare my 
love, and know the worst at once. I decided that I would make rash 
promises about my maiden aunt’s future munificence; I would 
magnify the income I received from our Government; I would 
heroically renounce every penny of the late pork-salter’s fortune, and 
paint in glowing coloursa little house on the banks of the Thames, 
where, safe in the assurance of each other’s deep affection, we could live 
peacefully and cheaply, and when I had finished all these attractive 
descriptions, and she really saw the strength of my devotion, I should 
expect her to fall into my arms and murmur through her darling little 
nose, “I am yours, John, and yours only.” 
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The reality did not, however, equal these sanguine expectations, 
The foreign count, who generally endeavoured to be near her when- 
ever he had the opportunity, but whose attentions I nevertheless flattered 
myself were entirely thrown away, inasmuch as he was always told off to 
the mother, was the vile wretch who came between me and my much- 
beloved love. I saw that he was gaining ground every day, so about 
a fortnight after my arrival at Trouville I determined to bring matters 
to a crisis by proposing, before his infamous machination for my 
defeat would take effect. One morning, therefore, when I had geen 
my beautiful Ada take her daily dip in the sea opposite the hotel, I 
watched her start for a constitutional along the sands, and determined 
to follow her and know my fate atonce. A fewstrides soon brought me 
up to her, and I asked her whether she would mind my accompanying 
her for her walk. 

“Oh, no,” she replied ; “I shall be delighted.” 

With this encouragement I reached boiling point at once, and 
plunged into my proposal with passionate and reckless haste. 

* Would you like always to have me by your side ?” I inquired, with 
an amount of effrontery that perfectly amazed me when I thought of 
it afterwards. 

“Take care, Mr. Smith,” she interrupted, laughing ; “ you have 
splashed my dress.” AndsoI had. Unconsciously, in my ardour, I had 
stepped into a large puddle, and we were both splashed up to 
our knees with sea-water. This was a wretched beginning, but I 
persevered nevertheless. 

“T have long wished to tell you how I love you, Miss Leacher,”’ 
I went on; “but you cannot fail to have seen the impression you 
have made upon me. Will you be my wife?” With this last super- 
human effort I gulped down at least three large cannon-balls that 
had suddenly risen in my throat, and stood panting for my answer. 

“You are only in fun, of course, Mr. Smith,” she said, with a 
nervous little laugh.” 

“In fun!” T ejaculated. “ You may think it funny, perhaps, but I can 
assure you I see no fun in not sleeping for ten nights, and losing my 
appetite, and being utterly miserable when I am away from you, and 
(pathetically) being chaffed all day by one’s friends.” 

“ Wal, if you are in such a bad plight, I reckon you had better come 
to Houlgate with us this afternoon,” she said cheerfully. 

“T accept with pleasure,” I answered, seizing her hand, which she 
instantly withdrew. ‘ But say you will be mine, dearest and loveliest ; 
say that you do not dislike me.” 

“Between ‘being yours’ and ‘not disliking you’ there are many 
blocks,” replied the pork-salter’s orphan coolly; “and I guess, Mr. 
Smith, that your means are not sufficiently substantial to support the 
wife that I should be.” 
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This was the cue for me to produce the set speech which I had re- 
hearsed for many nights in the solitude of my own bedroom, much to 
the annoyance of my neighbours, who displayed their displeasure at 
my recitations by sundry boots flung at the walls on each side, and 
torrents of awful, and to me utterly incomprehensible, French oaths. 
I gave it—to use a theatrical term—with much pathos and vehemence, 
but it was nevertheless a complete fiasco. ‘The beautiful heiress calmly 
replied, 

te No, Mr. Smith, I cannot marry you, ef powr cause, I am engaged to 
marry the Comte de Merville.” 

“ Engaged to marry the Comte de Merville,” I repeated, dumbfounded, 
and not all the italics used by Miss Broughton’s combined heroines 
would suffice to convey the amount of force and contempt I threw into 
the words. “Oh, it cannot be true, you are only in fun” (it was my 
turn now to accuse her of facetiousness). 

“No,” she said slowly, “I am not in fun, and we are to be married 
in two weeks.” (Americans never say a fortnight.) 

Upon hearing these last fatal words, I suddenly collapsed and shed 
puerile and unmanly tears. I could think of nothing better to say, or 
rather sob,— 

“Then you have deceived me cruelly, Miss Leacher.” 

“ Wal,” she said heartlessly, ‘I have often seen men blubber, but I 
guess I never saw anyone so regular turned inside out as you, Mr. 
Smith. Why, you don’t know how to flirt,” she continued, “ but at any 
rate you have had a lesson now, so keep your pecker up and go in for 
one of the Hoysters ; Annie would make you an elegant wife.” 

“T shall never love any woman but you,” I replied despondently ; 
“but please do not mention our conversation to any one. I shall leave 
Trouville to-day, and no one need know what has passed between us.” 

“What nonsense,” she said gaily ; ‘why, you are the seventeenth 
man that has wanted to lead me off to the hymeneal altar this year 
alone.” 

“Seventeenth, am I? then what is the sum total for years past?” 
I inquired recklessly. 

“ Sixty-nine,” she said, consulting a little ivory tablet that hung 
from her chatelaine; “ but then I received my first proposal when I 
was thirteen,” she added apologetically, at the same time rubbing out 
the six and the nine and substituting a seven and a nought, which 
display of utter indifference to my feelings I felt to be the cruellest 
blow of all. It was no use after this to think of persevering; I had 
been living in a fool’s paradise all the time, and I felt thoroughly 
unhinged and miserable as we walked silently along the sands towards 
the hotel. As soon as we reached it, I bade God bless her with my 
eyes very moist again, and ran upstairs to pack up my portmanteau, and 
an hour later I was wishing the Spankers good-bye, and meeting with 
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much sympathy from them both. Of course, Mrs. Spanker began by 
saying that she had always known how it would end, and experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other, &c. &c.; yet when 
she saw how really ‘hard hit’ I had been, she quite changed her tone, 
and begged Henry to accompany me to the boat, and “ would I like 
some sandwiches,” or “would [ take a cold chicken with me, pro- 
visions were so bad and so dear on board those nasty steamers,” and 
rattled on at such a rate that I nearly lost the steamer. And then 
there was Henry’s rough sympathy to endure, but that I soon cut short 
by a significant squeeze of the hand, which I think showed him that 
I had had enough. A little later and I was once more on the sea, and 
as I saw Trouville getting gradually smaller in the distance, I 
wondered to myself whether Miss Leacher really was engaged to 
Monsieur de Merville, or whether she would constitute that foreign 
wretch number seventy-one, and go on thus, until she reached the 
sublime number of one hundred ? These facts, however, I have never 
cared to ascertain, as I always drop my Trouville experiences in 
society, and even gushing little Mrs. Spanker has not the courage to 
chaff me on my defeat by the beautiful Yankee. 
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Shylock the Sew-ed. 


Historicau whitewashing is decidedly one of the Fine Arts. Horace 
Walpole began it. He took Richard Crookback with all the moral 
and physical imperfections which Shakespeare and the story books 
had lavished on his head, shaved off his hump, straightened his legs, 
and presented him, not only as a comely and courteous gentleman, . 
but, as times went, by no means a bad king. Lord Bacon has had a 
good deal of the dirt scraped off his character by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon; and as for Mary Queen of Scots!—if she does not go down 
to posterity as an angel of light, it will not be the fault of Mr. Hos- 
sack. It is easy to make a hero or a heroine. A judicious and 
exhaustive system of puffing will immortalise a Prince or a Pill, make 
the fortune of a Sewing Machine or a Statesman. Sed revocare gra- 
dum! That’s the rub! There is the triumph! What a delight it 
is to find out that everyone else has been wrong! What glory to 
know that you are the smart fellow who has made black into white! 

Long have I yearned for this distinction, and asked myself, “ Why 
should not you also try your hand with the whitewash?” The diffi- 
culty was to find a subject which would be at once black enough and 
interesting enough for my brush. At first I thought of King Herod. 
As a child'I was much frightened by illustrations of his baby-farming 
operations, and, as a schoolbuy, much exercised about tetrarchs of 
Galilee. I could be very learned upon this theme. I could fill pages 
with elaborate essays upon the birth, parentage, and education of King 
Herods who were not the King Herod I was going to take in hand. 
I could have proved conclusively that he was not fond of seeing ladies 
dance; that Herodias only had one daughter, who died of measles in 
her infancy ; and I should have produced statistics (founded upon the 
natural progression of population) to show that what we. call the 
“Massacre of the Innocents” is a myth. But would people care? 
The subject is black enough, but it wants interest. What is Herod 
to us (on week-days), or we to Herod, now? Besides, I might be 
made governor of a colony where there was an anti-Colenso Bishop, 
and what would become of me then! No; upon mature reflection, I 
resolved to leave King Herod as black as he is painted. 

Titus Oates ‘and Mrs. Brownrigg next suggested themselves, and 
either offered a splendid opportunity for assailing popular prejudice 
and re-editing history, when, lo! whilst engaged upon a totally dif- 
ferent subject—in point of fact, whilst giving you my ideas upon the 
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advantages of Savina No*—a brilliant flash of THovent (capitals 
printer, an ye love me!) disclosed the man. There he stood before 
my mind’s eye—pale, haggard, despised, clad in his gabardine that 
had been spat upon, a knife in one hand and a pair of scales in the 
other. There he stood! the man who had been made hateful for all 
time—Suyiock tHE Jew. Shylock, a name which has passed for 
generations as the synonym of sharp practice, greed, and cruelty. 
Shylock ! who lived as the dirt under the feet of a lot of fine ladies 
and gentlemen. Shylock! who was spat upon, cursed, kicked, out- 
witted, defeated, ruined, with a verdict of “Serve him right” upon 
every count. Shylock!—as I say, the Jew-ed—is the man for me to 
rehabilitate—a subject worthy of my whitewash! and, as for those 
fine ladies and gentlemen—I’ve got a pot of good, thick, sticky lamp 
black, and a pound brush for them. 

Shakespeare is not responsible for the story of the Merchant of 
Venice. He got it from Boccaccio, who got it from earlier Italian 
novelists, who got it (may be) from Scandinavian bards, who got it 
from fables of the Hindus, who got it from the Man in the Moon, for 
aught I know. But all that is beautiful in its telling is his own. By 
itself it can be easily made fun of. For years the part of Shylock was 
played as low comedy. Ingoldsby made fun of him. Frank Talfourd 
burlesqued him; and the late Mr. Robson gave Olympic audiences a 
Jew, who made their flesh creep in one mood, before they had well 
done laughing at him in another. And oh! the “great tragedians” 
who have torn him to bits! It is no part of my present business to 
be funny. Literary whitewashing, I would have you to know, is a 
serious business. ‘Tradition, prejudice, and all the ideas in their train, 
are against the whitewasher. The mind’s eye bears on its retina the 
accustomed black image, even when the chalk is half an inch thick all 
over it. And if a stain oozes out here and there, the whole of the 
work is judged by that. But I’m drifting away from Shylock. 

Bassanio is a young noble of Venice (he is addressed as Lord Bas- 
sanio) who haying outrun the constable, seeks to feather his ragged 
nest by marrying an heiress. A spendthrift and a fortune-hunter, 
he, having already borrowed money from his friend Antonio, and 
spent it, wants three thousand ducats more, to buy fine clothes and 
compete with such suitors as the Princes of Morocco and of Arragon, 
and others whom “the four winds blow in from every coast,” to woo 
the fair Portia. In other words, to obtain her hand under false pre- 
tences. Antonio, the Merchant of Venice, hasn’t got the money. He 
has gone in for “corners” in various articles, and is “ short ;” but he 
has—or thinks he has—credit, and bids Bassanio “ go forth ” and try 
what it can do. So he goes to Suytock, and stands by whilst the 
bond, having for its penalty a pound of flesh, is made. Oh, yes, of 


* See ‘TEMPLE BaR’ for July, 1875. 
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course, he objects. He really could not think of such a thing— and the 
rest of it; but he takes the money. * That's the sort of man he is.” 

Antonio, the Merchant of Venice, we find ruffling it in the street 
with a crowd of young bloods. J know him. I know his lineal 
descendant, Mr. Antonio of Crutched Friars, who, a very pattern 
skin-flint in his counting-house, is to be found in St. James's Street 
at five o’clock, with a moss rose in his button-hole, in company of 
Sir John Salarino, the Honourable Plantagenet Salanio, and their 
henchman, the young man of the party, Tom Gratiano, editor of the 
‘Parnassus Literary Gazette.’ He lends them money, gives them 
dinners, gets invitations through their influence to Lady Puresang’s 
entertainments, and is not without a hope that they will one day put 
him up at the Ramillies Club, where Royalty may be seen taking its 
soda and b. in the small hours. , 

Antonio of Venice had credit. Had he? Why then did he let 
Bassanio take him to Shylock, who was well known to him as a driver 
of hard bargains, and whom he had oft insulted “on Change”? Oh! 
Jews were the only money lenders in those days. Granted. But 
was despised and abused Shylock the only Jew in Venice? My good 
friends, Antonio was a humbug and a tuft hunter. I don’t believe in 
those “ rich argosies.” He meant to “do” the Jew from the com- 
mencement. 

What right had he to think there was “ kindness” in the bargain ? 
What had he done that the Jew should be merry with him? Fora 
moment he takes the right view. Lend it to an enemy, he blusters, 
and do your worst; then he drops off his high horse and comes out 
with his idiotic “ This is kindness.” The plain fact is that no one else 
would lend him the money, and he could not bear to let Bassanio go 
back to the Ramillies, and say so. 

And Shylock? He meant to “do” the Christian? Undoubtedly! 
He swore it to himself, and if Bassanio and Antonio had had an ounce 
of sense between them they would have gathered a declaration of war 
out of his first greetings. Lend money gratis! Was it like him? 
Risk three thousand ducats for merriment! Not he! He meant 
mischief, and why not? It was an eye for an eye in those days. The 
laws, the customs, the passions of Venetians were for retaliation. The- 
Christian had interfered with Shylock’s business, had abused his reli- 
gion, had spurned and spat upon him. If Antonio had called Salarino 
a “dog,” Salarino would have “out fox” and spitted him. If Gra- 
tiano had “vented his rheum” upon Lorenzo’s beard, one or other 
would have gone to the tomb of his family, feet foremost, before the 
sun went down. JRapiers and such honourable quarrelling-tools were 
not for the Jew. The sole weapon left for him to fight withal was 


cunning. Small blame to him, say I, if he sharpened it up for this 
occasion. 
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Well, by the merest fluke, Bassanio chooses the right casket, and 
wins Portia. Here again is a pretty arrangement made by a gentle- 
man of the period. He puts up his daughter as the prize for guessing 
a conundrum! If Saytock (he was a widower) had chosen the leaden 
casket, he might have claimed her. She might have become Mrs. 
Launcelot Gobbo, and very nearly did go to an Algerine harem. 
However, the course of true love goes smooth, and the right man wins 
the lady and her money; having had the grace—let me give him 
credit for that—to tell her that “all his wealth ran in his veins.” He 
was “a gentleman.” A gentleman, forsooth! who leaves his best 
friend in the lurch, whilst he is flaunting in blue and silver, and 
treating as a welcome guest the man who had robbed of his daughter 
and his money the very Jew to whom he was indebted for the possi- 
bility of his success! That’s the sort of “gentleman ” he was. 

As for Jessica, she ought to have been whipped, and Lorenzo 
given six months at the treadmill. These be your fine ladies and 
gentlemen ! 

Now we come to the Trial Scene. It has been contended that 
Shakespeare was a lawyer’s clerk. If so—Heaven defend me from 
such a lawyer as taught him! The Doge, having all Venice to choose 
from for an assessor (if he wanted one), affronts his own city and its 
bar by sending to Padua for the “learned Bellario,” who being sick, 
sends in his stead a young doctor from Rome—in fact, Portia, dis- 
guised. Now, I do hope there was no consultation between these two. 
I would rather suppose for Bellario’s credit as a lawyer, that Portia 
forged that letter, and evolved those miserable quibbles which she 
pleaded afterwards, out of her inward consciousness. She is accepted 
as assessor, and immediately “sits upon” the Court—not in the 
technical sense as becoming a member herself, but in the slang mean- 
ing of those two words. She snubs and suppresses it, instanter! The 
Doge is extinguished. She states the law, and how? There is no 
contest as to the making of the bond, or its forfeiture ; but this extra- 
ordinary principle is stated. A man who is éntitled to cut a pound of 
living flesh may not shed a drop of blood, because there is no mention 
of blood in the bond. Omne majorem in se minorem continet—the 
greater includes the less—says a maxim of law older than Venice. 
Permission to take a thing, involves a grant of the necessary ways and 
means to take it. Both parties had agreed that the flesh was to be 

cut. It could not be cut without shedding blood. Therefore they 
had agreed (by presumption) to shed blood, if the cutting took place. 
But you may say there is to be no presumption : Shylock stuck to the 
letter of his bond. Good! Then Shylock might have turned the 
tables and said, “The bond does not contain anything about bleeding. 
You (Antonio) have got to yield me a pound of flesh without any 
blood. If you choose to bleed, so much the worse for you.” What 
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would Madame Assessor have had in reply to this? Butshe doos not 
stop here. She says, “ If thou takest more or less than a just pound 
err thou diest.”. Why? Surely a debtor may take Jess than 
his due. If you owe me five shillings, can any power on earth 
prevent me from accepting four and sixpence? Why, before Portia 
comes in they beg and pray Shylock to forego the whole of his 
penalty ! thus admitting that he was not without discretion as to the 
extent to which he would press his remedy. “Take the sum twice 
told,” urges Portia, “and bid me tear the bond.” If he-could give up 
the whole of the penalty, he could certainly give up a part. He could 
have taken half an ounce of flesh if he pleased, but would have had no 
right to cut and come again. His remedy would have been exhausted. 
He was entitled to cut as much as he pleased less than a pound. He 
was entitled to all the blood, bone, sinew, fibre, and what not, which 
that flesh contained as component and necessary parts thereof—and 
they jewed him out of it. 

Nor is this all the bad law and worse logic in the case. After 
having intimidated Shylock out of his penalty, they not only refuse 
him his principal, but decide that he has incurred the penalty of death 
and loss of all his goods, because, being an alien, he has sought the 
life of a citizen of Venice. Sought the life? There was nothing 
about life in the bond. Be consistent, most learned Judge. If you 
presume that cutting a pound of flesh nearest a man’s heart involves, 
by necessity, his life—what about the blood quibble, thou Daniel, come 
to judgment? The shedding of blood is involved, by necessity too. 
You would not let the Jew have, by implication, the blood ; why then 
charge him by implication with the life? Why spring this idea at 
the end, instead of the beginning of the trial, if there were anything 
in it? There was nothing in it. Shylock had not “ by direct or in- 
direct attempt,” sought the life of any citizen. An “attempt” is an 
act—not a wish or a thought—a something done, the natural con- 
sequence of which will be the thing prohibited. Shylock never made 
any such “attempt.” They would not let him. They beat him out 
of it. And when he gave in, and threw down his knife in obedience to 
their bad law, they turned round on him and said, “Oh, you've 
attempted the life of a citizen!” The poor Doge cuts in like one 
of the great unpaid of modern days, whose clerk has been deciding 
something for him, and is immediately snubbed by Portia. Half the 
Jew’s wealth is forfeited to the State and half to Antonio, who never 
paid his bond, but who graciously (?) makes his share over to the man 
who ought to be in jail for abduction and larceny, upon condition 
of Shylock becoming a Christian! What a curious estimate he must 
have formed of Christians’ ways! If he were the man we usually 
take him to be, he would have got christened straight away, in order 
to take advantage of such admirable dodges’ for doing people out of 
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their rights. I do not think he did so. I fancy he had put something 
away where they could not get at it. Assigned it to Tubal, or some 
one upon trust. I fancy that he and Antonio went into business 
together when the fuss had blown over, and that the latter got rich 
out of the sharp usury of his sleeping partner. How Jessica spent all 
her ill-got wealth on monkeys and what not, and ran away with 
Gratiano, is not recorded in the play; but be sure that was the sequel. 
I dare say she went back to her old father in the end, and was for- 
given. So good a hater must have loved well. He loved his daughter 
—and his ducats too! Well, what else had he to love? The squalid 
Ghetto wherein he was forced to live? the yellow badge of scorn he 
was compelled to wear ? the fine gentlemen who cursed him in their 
prosperity and cringed to him in their need ? or the fine ladies who 
made justice into a masquerade, blew hot and cold as it suited them, 
and ruined him? Horrible! for a Jew to love money; but quite 
right for his daughter to steal it, and give it to her gentleman (?) 
lover. Horrible! for a Jew to contemplate the cutting of a pound of 
human flesh in revenge for filthy outrage; but quite correct for two 
gallants to carve each other all over in a dispute about the colour of a 
lady’s eyes! Had Shylock lived in these days, the strength of his 
disposition would have gained him distinction. Nothing short of 
being Archbishop of Canterbury or Lord Chancellor would have been 
out of his reach. He would have earned the eternal gratitude of man- 
kind by carrying a bill for the total suppression of street music, have 
subscribed largely to all sorts of charities, been made a baronet, and 
have died full of years and honour. 
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How ules Sanin became a Zournalist. 


“‘T satu never forget the day I bade adieu to my mother, whom I 
was never to see again. We were roused up early that morning, for 
we had four leagues of country to cross to get to the sorry public 
conveyance by which I was to depart from the other side of the 
Rhone. My mother’s chamber looked out from the other side of the 
river. We could hear it moaning and raging; we could see it 
between the curtains shining like a flame ; that little house upon the 
river’s bank was all resounding with it; it belonged entirely to the 
Rhone, it was its property, its domain. In summer it carried away 
the fruit and vegetables ; in winter it took its diversion in the ground- 
floor ; it danced in the salon, it sat at the kitchen-table. We were 
there merely to receive its visits ; it was our forced guest, as in time 
of an invasion, but for us the invasion of the Rhone was an annual 
occurrence ... . I had another mother who was also very dear to 
me—my great aunt. She loved me more than my mother, at least 
she loved me differently. She blindly overlooked all my fantasies, 
all my caprices; she was my slave, diligent, patient, submissive, 
ready to suffer all for me. She was not there to bid me adieu; she 
had gone away eight days before to avoid the painful scene.” 

It is thus that Jules Janin, in the first volume of the ‘ Contes 
Nouveaux,’ opens a charming sketch, written in his brightest style, 
of his early life. He was born at St. Etienne, near Lyons, on the 
11th of December, 1804, At the period just described he is fifteen 
years of age, and is starting for Paris to complete his studies at the 
college of Louis le Grand. By his family Jules is regarded as a 
prodigy of learning, who will assuredly astonish the professors of 
Paris, and who will certainly carry off the prix d'honneur. He 
arrives in Paris, draws forth his letter from his pocket, and inquires 
for the Rue St. Jacques. He finds it easily, and in the street finds 
the college. “I entered it,” he says, “and that is all. Only, spite of 
my uncle Charles’s prophecy, I did not get le priw @honneur. At 
the first glance the professor thrusts me upon a seat with some thirty 
of my schoolfellows as useless as I was to his projects and lessons. 
To date from that day, it was agreed between the master and me that 
I should require nothing from him, and that he should require 
nothing from me but silence.” Upon which he launches out in strong 


invectives against the whole system and discipline of the college, its 
masters, and the Restoration. Nevertheless, he remains there three 
years, until he is eighteen. 
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“When I came out of that house,” “he goes on, “ where I had 
sighed for my beautiful Rhone, and my beautiful vine-clad mountains, 
a depression came over me impossible to describe. I paused for a 
moment upon the threshold, and cast a timid look upon the world I 
was about to enter. What would become of me, poor child, in that 
yawning gulf? As I stood there listening to the distant and terrify- 
ing sounds of the great city, I saw my happier schoolfellows come out ; 
well-dressed people were there to meet them; mothers delighted to 
find them men, fathers happy to cast them into the paths of ambition ; 
domestics in livery full of hopes in the youth of their masters— 
my comrades threw themselves into their happy future without 
noticing me. 

“ As I stood there gloomy and pensive, and ready to re-enter the 
college if they would have received me; as I saw them all, those 
joyous children become men, going away on horseback, in carriages, 
on foot, to homes prepared for their reception, and I all alone— 
O happiness! At the end of the street, coming as quickly as age 
would permit her, I saw my good aunt, my prop, my friend, my 
hope, frail staff of my youth—my aunt herself. She had quitted her 
comfortable home, her fireside, her little garden, her old friends, her 
position in her little town; she had left all. She came to me that 
day a journey of 100 leagues.” And ma tante was then eighty years 
of age. 

But the good old soul’s means are small, and living in Paris is so 
much more expensive than in the provinces; so of necessity their 
ménage is a very humble one—a fourth storey—and to suit themselves 
they have much trouble and weary walking, for the rooms. are so 
close, and dirty, and wretched, after the bright, wholesome cottage on 
the banks of the Rhéne. Like all of his age, Jules has had his dreams 
of luxury and ambition ; and has he not for years been feasting with 
Roman emperors, been the companion of Lucullus, of Horace, of 
Maceenas? It is a heavy fall from cloudland to that shabby fourth 
storey, to ma tante’s frugal board. He is something of a gourmand 
too, and brown bread and water is not to his palate. Something must 
be done to increase their income. 

A lucky thought—he will take pupils; he will instruct them in 
history, geography, the classics; he is not over-learned himself, but 
what matters it, he has plenty of assurance. “ With eight days’ pre- 
paration I would have taught Hebrew and Syriac!” he says. His 
pupils do not severely tax his knowledge, however. “They under- 
stood nothing, and I taught myself all they were unable to learn.” 

And, best of all, their francs bring comforts and brightness to Jules 
and his aunt. He makes friends, male and female, hopeful, ardent young 
fellows like himself, and pretty grisettes, whom he entertains at little 
parties, and no one in Paris is happier and more insouciant than he. 
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But man is never wholly content; there always lurks in some corner 
of his heart an ungratified desire of some kind to tease and torment 
him. Jules’s desire is a dog! “The greatest happiness in the world,” 
he cries, “is to have a dog of your own, to train him from puppyhood, 
to teach him to walk, almost to reason, to see him grow under your 
eyes, to assist in his first gambols, to hear his first cries, to receive his 
first caresses. What joy! A dog is a whole family. To the poor 
man a dog is the English horse that carries you to the Bois de Bou- 
logne in the morning, it is the well dressed woman that takes you to 
the opera in the evening, it is your friend the moustached colonel who 
serves you as a witness in the duel, it is your assiduous and anticipa- 
tive flatterer ; itis more than that, it is your family, it is the child who 
bids you ‘good morning’ when you wake, it is the wife who waits 
your return. A dog that jumps, that weeps, that laughs, that enjoys 
with you and as you—it is your shadow, faithful and attentive, com- 
plaisant and devoted.” 

After much doubt and debating a dog is bought. The consequences 
of this purchase are twofold—Jules receives notice to quit his lodgings 
and becomes an author. When taking his walks in the Bois de 
Boulogne he frequently meets a certain young man who also has a 
dog; the two dogs contract a friendship and introduce their masters, 
between whom an acquaintance is thus formed. Jules’s most cherished 
luxury is a visit to the Opéra Comique; that is his land of romance, 
his bower of bliss, his abode of the gods. One evening he is waiting 
outside for the doors to be opened, when his friend of the Bois de 
Boulogne comes up with an elegantly-dressed lady upon his arm; they 
recognise each other ; the friend has a box reserved, will Monsieur share 
it? Never before has Jules, whose funds never allowed him to 
exceed two francs, been so grandly seated. His friend whispers him 
that the elegantly-dressed lady is a singer at the opera; this com- 
pletes Jules’s flutter of delight, for actresses are to him ethereal beings, 
beautiful houris of a celestial paradise. After the performance the 
lady invites the gentlemen to sup with her; and, oh! bliss indeseri- 
bable, it is Jules’s arm she leans upon as they proceed homeward. Ah, 
that supper !—those apartments so elegant and recherché—the food is 
ambrosia, the wine nectar, the hostess a diva! But the friend? Ah, 
with him these are things of everyday occurrence—to sup with actresses, 
to command Joges ; he is on the Press! What a delightful thing that 
must be, thinks Jules! Ah! if I could but—— And why should I not ? 
His friend offers his good offices, and our youth pens his first article. 
He assures us he has never written a line before, never read twenty 
pages of periodical literature. 

The journal he writes for is a small one—La Lorgnette—but in the 
course of a few months he passes over to the Figaro ; “a journal,” he 
tells, “ full of spleen and indignation. Each morning some new wrath, 
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some new sarcasm burst forth; we were all wicked without malice, and 
cruel without knowing it.” ‘The article attracting the attention of 
Michand, he is invited to contribute to the Quotidienne. 

But by this time he had made a great leap into fame by the publi- 
cation of his ‘L’Ane Mort et la Femme Guillotinée ; “the burning 
dream of my twentieth year,” as he calls that extraordinary book, the 
pioneer of that literature of the Morgue, the Bagnio, and the Place de 
la Gréve, which has since flooded France. In 1830 he joined the staff 
of the Journal des Débats, at first as a writer of political articles, but 
in the next year his labours were transferred to the more genial field 
of dramatic criticism ; and for the next forty years no week passed away 
without an article from his pen. From that time his reputation steadily 
rose until Paris unanimously dubbed him the “ Prince of Critics.” 

In 1839 he had a curious stroke of luck. While travelling in Italy, 
at a soirée given by some member of the Bonaparte family, he was 
presented with a lottery ticket ; he put it in his pocket, and forgot all 
about the matter. On returning to Paris, however, he discovered that 
his number turned up a prize of a little house in the Bains de Jacques, 
worth 800,000 frances. 

The remainder of his life was as uneventful as the lives of most 
literary men; its records would be little beyond a catalogue of his 
works, and that would fill several goodly pages. He was an indefati- 
gable contributor, who wrote upon all and every subject ; he composed 
vaudevilles, comedies, romances, histories, travels, essays, translations ; 
but he was essentially, and above all things, a fewilletoniste ; he was 
the creator of the feuillcton, and its greatest master. No man, not 
even of his own nation, ever wrote so amusingly, so delightfully, and 
so brilliantly upon trifles. “He has created.a style,” says one of his 
contemporaries, “ which, in his best days and when the sun shines, is 
lively, graceful, captivating, made up of nothings, like those gauze 
stuffs that the ancients called V’air tissé; this style, ready, piquant, 
and sparkling, produces the effect of a fresh and eflervescing sherbet 
drank on a summer's day in some leafy bower.” He never wrote better 
than upon the passing events of the hour; no subject was too frivolous, 
too serious, too private for his pen. On his marriage-day he sat down 
and wrote a feuilleton for the next day’s Débats, in which he described 
his wife, his courtship, and every event of his nuptials. He was never 
at a loss for a theme—a shower of rain, a foggy evening, the retire- 
ment of a danseuse, the death of a flower-girl, would suffice to bring 
forth from his pen the most delicious pages. And never was pen 
more digressive ; it could never keep in a straight path, but wandered 
hither and thither, from that side to this, into the most irrelevant 
places, gossiping of everything it met, and saw, and thought in its 
labyrinthine meanderings, until it forgot all about the place it started 
for-—the thing it had set out to describe. 
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He was the omnipotent critic before whose frown the greatest 
actress of the Comédie Francaise trembled. His criticisms were at 
times capricious and fantastic, his judgment seldom evolved from 
principles or a train of reasoning. But one most admirable thing 
is said of him: he never struck the vanquished and the humble, and 
his severest strictures usually followed the night on which the artist 
achieved a great triumph. He is said to have been something of a 
Bashaw, and to have sharply resented the least slight or lack of 
homage. He was thoroughly independent; to his pen alone he looked 
for advancement, and sought neither place nor favour from friends in 
power who would willingly have accorded it. 

Nevertheless, he had a keen eye to his own interest, as the following 
story will show. When quite a young man a certain neighbour of his 
owed him fifty frances. One day when he went to ask for it he found 
his debtor in great trouble. “I cannot pay you,” groaned the man. 
“T have no money; I am ruined; in a few hours my landlord will 
distrain for his rent, and carry away all I possess in the world.” 
Jules’s face fell, for his finances were very low just then. Suddenly 
an idea struck him. “ You have a dozen or two of excellent wine in 
your cellar, you told me the other day; let me have that, and I will 
give you an acquittance for the fifty francs.” ‘“ Impossible ; the porter 
will not let it pass out.” “I will take my chance of that if you will 
agree to my proposition.” The debtor did agree, and the receipt was 
signed. An hour afterwards a man in a workman’s dress, with his hat 
slouched over his eyes, appeared at the door with two wine-baskets 
filled with bottles. “I have come to change some wine that was sent 
in to Monsieur ” (mentioning the debtor's name) “ the other day 
by mistake,” he says in a gruff voice. The porter, innocent and un- 
suspecting, shows the way to the cellar; the man deposits the bottles 
he has brought, takes away those he finds there, and goes on his way 
rejoicing. 

The man was Jules Janin, and the bottles he left behind were 
filled with very excellent—water ! 
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Ditter Fruit : 


A STORY IN A PROLOGUE AND THREE CHAPTERS.* 





“Consequences are unpitying.”—GEORGE ELIorT. 





Cuapter II, 
NOON. 


Unper an awning, beneath the foliage which shaded the terrace, 
Colonel Murray lay sleeping, lulled by a lie—strange anodyne ; but it 
had dissipated the horrible fear of the sick man. Far away in Paris— 
be it so! Anywhere, what matter the whereabouts of such a woman ? 
But not at his bedside. Lulled, too, by the assurance of a true heart, 
death or life, the idol of his soul, Minnie, was safe in the guardianship 
of a trusty friend. 

A sore burden lay on Dr. Sholto, as he watched at the side of his 
friend’s couch. He was a brave man, and he had never failed in 
meeting duty face to face; but in the perplexity of his soul he 
mourned that he had ever crossed over to Scutari; and yet he had, by 
Heaven's blessing, averted the terrible disclosure which would have 
been sure death to his smitten friend. That the woman must go was 
very clear; and yet she alone had saved her husband’s life. But it was 
his duty to send her away at all hazards, and the slender thread of 
life must needs be left to the careless fraying of the hireling and the 
stranger. 

And how to meet this woman, branded with an indelible sin, and 
yet revered by all around as a saint, an angel of mercy and good 
works, bearing the stamp of a holy mission on her pale and weary 
face ? 

Dr. Sholto met her, as he met most people, bluntly and to the 
point, yet kindly and with an air of deep respect. The Sister Supe- 
rior had made Mrs. Murray lie down in her own room, and after 
tending her with the utmost solicitude, had left her in the hope that 
sleep would presently come with restoring power ; but the moment she 
was left alone she stole back, drawn by irresistible fascination, to her 
husband’s room. Her fear of Dr. Sholto was lost in anxiety for the 
invalid. She hurried up to the couch. 

“Ts he asleep ?” she inquired, in anxious tones. 


* The right of performing ‘ Bitter Fruit’ in America is assigned to Miss 
Bateman. 
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“‘ Soundly asleep, thank Heaven!” and Dr. Sholto led her gently 
away from the couch. “It is my duty to tell you that you must 
leave this hospital at once.” 

“ Have mercy on me, Dr. Sholto!” 

“ T leave this evening ; you will leave before I leave.” 

“ Let me stay, for Heaven's sake.” 

“ T am inexorable, madam.” 

“ He will die if I go.” 

“ He will assuredly die if he discover the truth,” replied Dr. 
Sholto, sternly. ‘ You heard his words; if I had not told a deliberate 
lie, it would have been his death.” 

‘“* He shall never know the truth,” replied Mrs. Murray, in accents 
of despair. ‘I swear it! Never know that I was his wife. Have 
mercy; you knew me in happy days; you kissed me on my wedding- 
day—his oldest friend! Have mercy on me now!” 

“T must have mercy on him.” 

She felt Dr. Sholto was inexorable ; but still she pleaded in agonized 
voice. 

“T tell you, I have saved his life—they all say so; I watched him 
day and night with ceaseless care. Through all that dreadful time 
his life was absolutely in my hands. Oh, weary pain! His head 
found its only peace on my bosom.” 

Dr. Sholto gave way to an expression of indignation. “ Your 
bosom! His head on your bosom! Better he had died !” 

“ No, Dr. Sholto,” she answered, firmly; and for a moment she 
clung for support tothe noble reputation she had won. “ Purged by 
bitter repentance; worthy now of doing woman’s highest work ;” but 
the next moment brought back anguish and despair. ‘“ What, leave 
him! Impossible; who will care for him as I have cared? Let me 
remain a few days longer,” she pleaded piteously, “ and then I'll go, 
and never look upon him again.” 

“ Impossible, I say. Why did you place yourself in this terrible 
position ?” 

“It was not my seeking,” she answered. “I swear it, solemnly. 
When I heard that he had been brought here, I trembled at the 
thought lest I might be called to nurse him; shame-stricken, yet 
dying to see him once more, I dared not venture near his presence ; 
but it was a desperate case, and I was considered the most skilful 

nurse—lightest hand, where a feather’s touch was pain! and the 
order came for me to be his nurse. I obeyed; it was God’s doing, not 
mine. God's bitterest punishment on my sin; for at last I was 
taught to know the worth and love I had lost for ever; taught to 
know too late the hidden value of that chivalrous heart. Oh, Dr. 
Sholto! his burning head found fitful rest upon my bosom—close to 
my heart, and yet the width of the eternal gulf between us! Have 
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mercy! I have done all I could; let me finish this work and die!” She 
sank down exhausted on a bench. 

Dr. Sholto was deeply touched. “TI pity you, indeed I do, from 
the bottom of my heart; but still I am bound to act in this matter 
according to the dictates of common prudence. Colonel Murray is 
better—more thoroughly himself; the chances of discovery are thereby 
increased and are increasing daily; you would not wish to undo the 
good work you have done?” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 

“ You would not desire to endanger the life your devotion has 
saved; go then, at once. I believe you have saved his life—be that 
your consolation.” 

Mrs. Murray felt the force of all that Dr. Sholto urged. 

“Tam in your hands,” she said, with resignation. “TI will go; I 
will give up the one hope of my miserable existence.” 

“ What hope?” he asked. 

“ His forgiveness.” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“Thad hoped one day to ask forgiveness for her—his wife. I 
have saved his life, and he knows it ; let him, for my sake, for Graham’s 
sake, forgive his wretched wife.” 

“ Again, impossible; the risk would be too great—you would betray 
yourself; this must not be done.” 

“ T bend to your decree.” 

“ Nay, his safety.” 

“ Be it so. I will die unforgiven—fit punishment! But how can 
I go? What excuse?’ she asked, in voice of despair. ‘“ What 
excuse ?” 

“ Your health.” 

“ T have sworn to die at my post!—can I turn back now? The 
women I have led on, animated by my example, would laugh me to 
scorn.” 

“ Better, at all events, deride your weakness than your sin. You 
must tell him your health is failing; you leave here by my advice to 
save your own life; in short, you must say that you are bound to 
think of yourself.” 

“ Think of myself!” she exclaimed with bitterness, “and I have 
striven these years past to forget myself. Oh, fearful retribution! 
thrust back upon myself after all. Enough of self. You promised, if 
he died, to take care of our child. Bless you for that! Our child— 
link ’twixt him and me which no divorce can break asunder. Dr. 
Sholto, I, on my part, give her into your hands with a solemn 
charge.” 

Mrs. Murray spoke in a low deliberate tone, and every word was 
wrung out with agony. “ When Minnie is old enough, when woman- 
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hood bursts brightly upon her—when her young eyes are dazzled with 
this world’s glamour of smile and charm—break in upon that bright- 
ness with my story; paint it in darkest colours of truth—the false 
words which deluded—the false sentiments which lured me on—let her 
know it all—vain, frivolous, heartless coquette. Have no mercy on me, 
her mother; for her sake, my child—let those dark thoughts of me be 
her safeguard—promise !” 

“TJ will tell her at the proper time,” replied Dr. Sholto solemnly, 
and he turned away his face to hide a tear. 

“ Without pity,” she urged with vehemence—“ without mercy— 
holding me up to bitterest scorn and contempt. If she too fall, be it 
on your head. One word more: five thousand pounds stand in my 
name at Drummond’s, a legacy from my uncle in India, payable to 
my cheque. That money is hers absolutely.” 

“T fear he will not let her touch it.” 

“My child as well as his. I am no longer his wife, but I am her 
mother. I repeat, that money is hers absolutely—I desire to place it 
in safe hands.” 

“ But surely,” objected Dr. Sholto, “you will require some of this 
money for yourself—the interest, at least, during your life.” 

“T want money enough to keep body and soul together,” she 
answered, in a tone of sadness ; “I can earn it—and a grave; they'll 
give me that. I constitute you her trustee; the interest to be spent 
on her education—the principal to be hers when of age. Can you 
draw such an instrument ?” 

“T will get it drawn.” 

“Thank you; I'll sign it and go.” 

* You will speak to him when he wakes ?” 

“T promise! One word, Dr. Sholto, before you leave me. I know 
you will be very kind to Minnie—a firm hand, oh, but very gentle. 
I know what she is; just touch her heart, and she’s conquered in a 
moment.” 

Dr. Sholto grasped Mrs. Murray’s quivering hand with his honest 
grasp. 

“Tell her some day,” she murmured, the tears falling from her 
eyes; “tell her, if you can Z 

“ Yes, dear lady,” he answered with heartfelt sympathy. 

She drew her hand from his grasp, and brushed away her tears. 
“No, don’t tell her that I loved her, that I carried her little face in 
my bosom—my one hope, my one consolation—no ; heartless, vain, 
frivolous to the end—tell her that—always that.” She turned away 
from Dr. Sholto. “ Never on earth,” she murmured, “ but in heaven, 
perhaps in heaven ;” and she struggled to a seat near the Colonel’s 
couch. Dr. Sholto left her; he felt it was a case beyond man’s 
consolation. 
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And now once more, and perhaps for the last time, they were alone 
together. Sleep took away his pain and sorrow; sleep surrendered 
him into her hands—they were husband and wife again—sound sleep, 
and she could call him by the old familiar name, in undertones of 
despairing love and tenderness; she could talk of the old times; she 
could recall the old scenes of happiness. For her soul’s comfort, she 
could pour into the dull ear of sleep the confession of that sin and 
suffering which weighed upon her soul; she could kneel at his side, 
and with lightest pressure on his worn hands, pray for the forgiveness 
she durst not seek when consciousness returned. 

He awoke; husband and wife were parted—he was Colonel Murray, 
and she was nurse Graham; he awoke, speaking incoherently, as 
waking from a dream. Oftentimes, to her exceeding comfort, there 
was a link of sympathy between his dream and her waking thoughts. 
Her thoughts had been his thoughts in the realm of sleep; hand in 
hand, as she sat at his bedside, the thoughts of both had travelled, the 
one in painful wakefulness, the other in soothing sleep, among old 
memories of the better days. 

“ Where am I, Graham ?” 

» “Here, Colonel ; at Scutari—the hospital.” 

“Only a dream, then; it was so vivid, though. I was walking 
under the cool trees, with the fresh ferns about me, and the clear rills 
trickling down the valley sides. Were you ever at Lynton, Graham— 
Watersmeet, by the rustic bridge?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

It was very strange, her waking thoughts had been wandering amid 
that pleasant valley. 

“That was the spot,” continued the Colonel, “as plainly as if*1 
were there; she was walking with me—we often used to walk there 
in the old time. It was on that very bridge she swore to love me—a 
lie! a lie! Why dream ofa lie? Why waketo be mocked by a lie ?” 
And‘he turned restlessly on the couch. She raised his head tenderly, 
and smoothed his pillow, and gave him some cooling drink. “Bless 
you, Graham !” and he pressed her hand in thankfulness for her ser- 
vice. “It’s getting rather too hot and glary here; I think I'll go 
back to my room. Where are the orderlies ?” 

“They will be here directly.” 

and now to her terrible task. She schooled her voice as best she 
might. “I have something I am obliged to say, Colonel, if you will 
allow me——” 

“ What is it, Graham—what is it ?” 

“T am sorry to say my strength has been failing lately : I fainted 
this morning.” 

“Sholto told me so. Forgive me for not inquiring—but, alas! 
illness makes us very selfish. I hope you are better now ?” 
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“For the time, Colonel; but I feel I am quite unequal to my 
present work. The fact is, I require thorough rest. 1 must leave 
the hospital.” 

“Leave the hospital!” he exclaimed, in an anxious voice. “Oh, 
Graham, is it really as bad as that?” 

“Dr. Sholto says so; he tells me I shall utterly break down if I 
remain here a day longer; in short, I must leave at once.” 

“Tf Sholto says so, you must go,” replied the Colonel, in tones of 
deep regret. ‘‘ Heaven forbid I should keep you one moment longer ; 
you've done too much for me already. I owe my life to you, Graham 
—ny life, I say, to you and God’s merey——” At this moment Dr. 
Bentley came his rounds. 

“ Well, Graham, how are we getting on?” he inquired, briskly. 

“ The Colonel is just awake, sir.” 

“Rather flushed, hey?” observed Bentley, looking at the patient. 
“ Pulse too rapid—some disturbance in the system.” 

“Tt's nothing, doctor,” said the Colonel; “only for the moment. 
Graham tells me she is obliged to leave us; her health is broken down 
by hard work.” 

“That all!” exclaimed Bentley, in a tone of affected derision. 
“Egad ! that’s the case with all of us. We can’t let you go, Graham ; 
you're not half bad enough for that.” 

“Sholto tells her so,” observed the Colonel. 

“Sholto be hanged! Sholto shan’t,deprive me of my best nurse. 
Let me feel your pulse, Graham—fair enough; wants a little power, 
perhaps. A tonic will soon set you up.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I fear it’s worse than that.” Bentley feared so too, 
and he drew Graham out of earshot of the Colonel. 

“You may be somewhat shaken by this hard work,” said he 
kindly; “I don’t say you're not. I'll take care you get a longer 
spell of rest; but I tell you, if you go, that man won't live. I’m 
speaking seriously, mind ; and besides that, if you desert your post, the 
rest of the nurses will leave us. My good woman, you must stay. 
Come, that’s settled ;” and Bentley returned to the Colonel. ‘“ Cheer 
up, my friend! Graham isn’t going to leave us just yet. It’sa cunning 
dodge of Sholto’s—confound him !—trying to carry off our best nurse. 
Make yourself quite comfortable, Colonel, Graham will remain with 
you. Let him have the composing draught as soon as he returns to 
his room,” whispered Bentley in the nurse’s ear; “full measure, 
mind, and for Heayen’s sake don’t leave us, or the whole hospital will 
go to the deuce.” 

The Colonel was presently carried back into his room by the 
orderlies, his head resting on Mrs. Murray’s arm, and the curtains of 
the window were closed on nurse and patient—husband and wife. 


“Poor woman,” muttered Bentley, as he watched the nurse’s soli- 
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citude and care; “no wonder she’s knocked up—done enough to kill a 
horse, but, short-handed as we are, I can’t afford to let her go. A 
touch of the lady in her, I'll be sworn. Breed’s the thing, after all: 
an ounce of blood is worth a pound of bone—egad, I must be moving 
on!” 

“One moment!” exclaimed the Sister Superior, as she hurried to 
catch Dr. Bentley. 

“ Well, ma’am, anything wrong ?” 

“Your usual greeting, Doctor.” 

“I’m always afraid of seeing you,” replied Bentley, with good- 
natured brusquerie ; “ your presence is always the harbinger of some 
misfortune.” 

“Ah, Doctor!” replied the Sister Superior, with a smile, “ mis- 
fortunes usually do bring us together; however, just now I meet you 
with a happier purpose. The commandant has placed in my hands 
Colonel Murray’s Victoria Cross, which he has just received from the 
War Office, for presentation to the Colonel. I want to know when we 
had better give it to him ?” 

“ Not just now,” replied Bentley. ‘“ He’s gone back to his room, a 
little matter disturbed; let him have a few hours’ repose, after 
that——” But Bentley was unable to finish hissentence. An orderly 
came with an urgent requisition for his attendance, and he hurried 
away. 

The Sister Superior beckoned to Travers, who had followed her on 
to the terrace, but had remained apart during her conversation with 
Bentley. 

“Come, Mr. Leslie, we are alone now. Mrs. Graham—excuse me, 
Mrs. Leslie, I mean.” The Sister Superior grew somewhat confused. 

“No matter names, madam. I am ashamed to sail under false 
colours, but you know my motive—I do it for her sake. She is here, 
is she ?” 

“ Close here—that room ;” and the Sister Superior pointed to Colonel 
Murray’s room, at the same time laying a restraining hand on Travers’s 
arm. “A few minutes—she is in attendance on her patient.” 

“Oh, madam!” he exclaimed, in fervent voice, and his arm 
trembled with emotion, “if you only knew how anxious I am to 
declare to her my repentance—my sorrow and contrition for past 
transgressions.” 

“Ido believe you, sir; but still I must ask your patience—a sad 
case—you’ve heard of Colonel Murray ?” 

“Colonel Murray!” exclaimed Travers, with a violent start. 

“ The engineer officer—the hero of the Victoria Cross—blind, help- 
less now.” 

“ You say she is nursing him ?” 

“More than nursing ; her devotion has saved his life.” 
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“Saved his life!” echoed Travers, deeply moved. 

“ Yes, sir. Be proud! this is the noble creature you seek ; this is the 
great reward your repentance has won. One moment ;” and the Sister 
Superior went up to the room and listened awhile at the curtains. 

Upton Travers was deeply interested in all the Sister Superior had 
said. 

Of pleasant, sweet, gentle aspect was Upton Travers—light golden 
hair, clear blue eyes, and a pleasant smile. He possessed a wonderful 
power of deception, because he possessed a wonderful power of assimi- 
lating the feelings and sentiments of those aroundhim. What others 
felt, he felt. His hypocrisy was not the glaze of the surface, it sprung 
from the depth of his feelings. It mattered not, if people were 
religious, he felé religious; he readily responded to every enthusiasm 
of life—sincerity itself could not feel more sincerely than he felt—a 
charming companion, a sort of cunning instrument which lent itself 
to every touch, and answered in sympathetic tones. With regard to 
feeling, the mécanique of a saint ; with regard to heart, the heart of a 
devil; he believed in one God, and he worshipped one God—himeelf, 
and his fears were limited to the fear of bodily pain and discomfort. 

Upton Travers had come to Scutari to play a desperate game, and 
behold, the trump cards were in his hands. “Is it possible!” he 
murmured with exultation, “Colonel Murray, and she has saved his 
life !—a dream !—no, I’m awake. Those were the very words.” 

The Sister Superior returned from the window with an assuring 
smile on her face. “In a minute or two more I shall be able to 
restore her to you.” 


“Bless you, madam, for all your goodness;” and he pressed the 
Sister’s hand in gratitude. 

“ By the way,” continued the Sister, “I’ve had no opportunity of 
preparing her for this interview; perhaps I had better break it to her 
first—tell her that you—her husband——” 

“Yes, her husband!” he replied with emphasis. “Oh, but not 
worthy of that sacred name—not worthy—alas, she will refuse that 
name to me!” and the blue eyes were suffused with tears. 

“My good friend, take courage,” said the Sister Superior, touched 
to the heart; “believe me, it’s not what you were, but what, by 
Heavyen’s mercy, you are now. Leave me with her for a moment ;” 
and she led him aside. “Once more, courage! she possesses a noble, 
generous nature; she will forgive you, I know she will—there’s my 
hand on it ;” and she pressed his trembling hand with her own true, 
heartfelt grasp. 

Travers stood aside among the foliage, and the Sister went to the 
window. 

“Graham,” she called, in a low tone. 

“ Yes, Sister,” replied Mrs. Murray, opening the curtain. 
a2 
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“Ts the Colonel asleep ?” 

“Soundly, thanks to the draught.” 

“You may leave him a little,” said the Sister, placing her arm round 
Mrs. Murray’s waist, and drawing her away from the room. “TI have 
something very particular to tell you. Ah, dear lady,” she continued 
in a voice of great tenderness, “ you have thought much of others, let 
others think a little about you. I trust that this day will bring you 
great consolation. I believe your present sorrow is only a shadow of 
past happiness. Have confidence; this shadow is about to die away in 
present joy.” 

“What do you mean, Sister?” asked Mrs. Murray, in great per- 
plexity. 

“ Your husband.” 

“ My husband! Good God, is the truth known?” she exclaimed, 
in terrified voice ; and she clung for support to the Sister's arm. 

“Compose yourself, my dear,” said the Sister kindly, “nothing is 
known ; he has not breathed one word about the past. For your sake 
—for both your sakes—he has been silent ; but I can guess the whole 
sad story. He left you—deserted you—but Heaven has touched his 
heart; he assures me of his sincere repentance.” 

*“* He !—who ?” asked Mrs. Murray, utterly bewildered. 

“ Your husband.” 

“T have no husband!’ 

“‘ Not even if he repent ?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“ He has been with me.” 

“His name ?” 

“For both your sakes he has withheld his name.” 

The horrible possibility of Travers having followed her to Scutari 
flashed into her mind. 

“ Has that wretch dared to set foot here?” she exclaimed, in a tone 
of indignation mingled with terror. “I will never see him again— 
never, never! Jor mercy sake,” she cried, “don’t let that man enter 
my presence, it’s too fearful! Oh! is there no refuge left for me on 
earth ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Sister, somewhat dismayed by Mrs. Murray’s 
intense emotion; “his repentant heart. Consider, he has followed 
you here for the purpose of reparation.” 

Travers felt the propitious moment had arrived. He came from his 
hiding-place, and knelt at her feet. 

“ Margaret, forgive me; I have deeply sinned.” 

“That voice!” she exclaimed, with a shudder, and she averted her 
eyes in horror and disgust. 

“‘ Have mercy on him!” pleaded the Sister; “at least, listen to his 
prayer. Don’t cast him back on despair; may be your forgiveness will 
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secure his salvation. Remember, we poor sinners all need forgive- 
ness.” And the Sister left them; she rejoiced in the work she had 
done. “A great wrong, doubtless, followed by a noble Christian 
forgiveness ; God bless them both!” and she went about her hospital 
work light-hearted, in the reward of a good conscience. 

The terrace was quite deserted ; all the invalids and hospital attendants 
had retired to their respective rooms by reason of the noonday heat. 

He remained kneeling, with his eyes bent on the ground. 

“Why are you here ?—what do you want?” she asked, in tones of 
loathing and contempt. 

“ What I dare scarcely hope for,” he answered, in trembling voice— 
“your forgiveness. Oh! Margaret, I left you in Paris. I was 
eruel, harsh; but I was ruined, compromised. They were on my 
track ; I was forced to fly.” 

“ And you left me to perish, to die of want.” 

“Don’t remind me of the past; I can’t defend it. I have bitterly 
repented.” 

“A bitter repentance,” she retorted, scornfully, “spent at German 
gambling-tables.” 

“ A man must live.” 

“ And a woman may die,” she answered, bitterly. ‘‘I have lived; 
I, too, have repented. Iam no longer Margaret Murray; I am Mrs. 
Graham, a hospital nurse.” 

“This miserable dress!” he murmured. “Oh, shame that you 
should have sunk so low!” 

“So low, and yet far higher than the mistress of Upton Travers.” 

“T swore I would marry you as soon as that divorce was gained.” 

“ Lower still!” she answered, contemptuously. 

“ Not so bitter with me, Margaret,” he replied in a deprecating tone ; 
and he rose to his feet. “It’s all the reparation I can make. I have 
followed you here—sought you out for this very purpose; at least an 
honest woman in the eyes of the world—my wife.” 

“ Your wife! I prefer shame to such honesty !” 

“Margaret, have a little mercy!” and tears dimmed his eyes. “I 
have erred, deeply erred; but I have repented from the bottom of my 
heart. Come, it’s not too late to realize our old dream of love.” 

“ Hideous delusion, which lured me to destruction !” 

“Not so; we'll create a new world of our own—my life devoted to 
your happiness. I have money now, plenty of money. I ask you to 
share it.” 

“Fruit of the gambling-table!” 

“No matter; I ask you to share it. Money enough for every 
luxury; not miserable garments like these—not hard, coarse fare— 


not menial service. Shame on the thought! I am in earnest, on my 
honour.” 
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He did seem in earnest, and her heart was touched. 

“T am willing to believe it,” she answered, in softened tone; “I am 
willing to believe that, in your way, you have repented of the past. 
I am very happy to think so. I will not utter ono word of reproach. 
I will only make one request—that you leave me.” 

He felt her change of tone and manner ; it was a presage of victory. 

“Leave you, Margaret? Impossible !” 

“Leave me, and I will forgive the wrongs you have done.” 

“Come, Margaret,” he urged, “this is foolish. Come back to the 
world with me; there's brightness and effervescence yet in the cup of 
life.” 

“Your words grate horribly in my ears,” she answered, with a 
shudder. “That accursed life! I have repented, if you have not. 
All I ask is—leave me.” 

“Never, Margaret—dearest Margaret—I swear, never !” 

“ Let me end my task here, and die in peace. I will forgive you— 
pray for you—only go, pray go!” 

“ You will not return with me to the world—share my money, be 
my wife, live a life of happiness and joy ?” 

“No !—irrevocably, no! I forgive you all my misery—all my 
bitter sorrow: a large sum of wretchedness to forgive, but I do 
forgive you. Farewell—my duties! I must leave you now.” 

“T must remain,’ he answered, in changed tone. 

“ You cannot remain here.” 

“T must!” and he threw himself on a bench. 

“Impossible! Your presence will betray me.” 

“Be that as it may,” he replied, with dogged resolution. 

“Tell the Sister Superior that I have forgiven you—that we have 
mutually agreed to part.” 

*‘T cannot leave you, Margaret.” 

“You have the world before you,” she urged in dismay at his 
manner; “you have money.” 

“No!” 

“ You said money.” 

“Not a penny, I say.” 

“You asked me to share your money,” she repeated emphatically. 

“T did, but I’d none to share.” 

“Liar!” she exclaimed, in the vehemence of her feeling. 

“ Yes, liar,” he answered calmly; “it’s the truth.” 

“What does this mean ?” 

“Tt means that I want to share your money.” 

“What money?” she asked contemptuously ; “my wages here ?” 

“No, at Drummond's; don’t prevaricate,” he retorted sharply. 

“You knew it, then ?” 

“I knew it, and therefore I sought you out.” 
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“Scoundrel !—mean, pitiful scoundrel! You sought me in vain. 
Thank Heaven, the mask is dragged from your lying face. Listen to 
me, once for all. That money at my bank is a sacred sum, which 
shall never be touched by you or me; no, not if we were dying for 
want of bread.” 

He had lit a cigarette whilst she was speaking, and he flung him- 
self back at his ease on the bench. ‘A good round sum,” he answered, 
amid whiffs of smoke. “ Don’t talk of dying. Five thousand pounds 
—oh, ye gods, a delicious sum !” 

“That money is my child’s fortune; it is sacred to her. Not one 
penny—not one penny,” she replied, with rapid utterance. 

“Plain speaking now, Margaret,” he answered, with a smile. “Not 
your child’s fortune, but mine !” 

“Fool!” she exclaimed contemptuously. 

“Not fool!—knave, may be—not fool!” he answered, with quiet 
deliberation. 

“Fool or knaye, you've had my answer. So it was my money you 
sought. Miserable gamester, you’vye shown your hand too soon; your 
cards are played out—go !” 

*“ Pardon me,” he answered, inhaling a deep whiff—“a small trump 
thrown away, that’s all. I hold better cards.” 

“You come here too late, Upton Travers; the game's over,” she 
answered derisively. “I have made Stafl:Surgeon Sholto trustee on 
behalf of my daughter; it only remains for me to execute the deed. 
He has just left me for the purpose of having it drawn. He will 
return soon,” she added significantly. Upton Travers lighted another 
cigarette. “I repeat, he will return soon. 1’ve warned you, mind; 
go, before you are expelled.” 

“Why expelled ?” he inquired with the utmost unconcern. 

“You will not dare to face Dr. Sholto.” 

“Why not? Dr. Sholto has never seen mo. No, Margaret Murray,” 
he continued in calm decisive voice, “I beg your pardon, Margaret 
Graham, you have really repented—that’s clear—therefore you are in 
my power; you are striving, under a false name, to regain your posi- 
tion in society—I defy you to reveal my name to Dr. Sholto.” 

She felt his words were terribly true. She did not dare reveal his 
name, which was the token of her shame and condemnation. She felt 
she was in his relentless grasp ; her courage forsook her. No longer 
scorn and defiance, but humblest prayer. 

“Go, I beg and pray! if you have any mercy, go. Dr. Sholto is 
coming, I see him 





“Let him come,” replied Travers, with perfect unconcern; and, 
throwing away his cigarette, he rose from the bench. “I shall stay 
till he goes; meanwhile our conversation can remain in abeyance.” 

_ Dr. Sholto had brought the document. “Here’s the paper, nurse 
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Graham,” he added with emphasis, being mindful of the presence of 
a stranger. “Pray who is this gentleman?” he inquired. 

“Pardon me, sir, my name is Leslie,” replied Travers, bowing 
respectfully to Dr. Sholto. “Iam agent for the firm of Bertimati 
and Company, bankers at Galata, correspondents of Drummond and 
Company, London. I attend Mrs. Graham on business matters by 
direction of my firm.” He inclined his head deferentially towards 
Mrs. Murray, and in all ways assumed the bearing of a respectable 
and highly confidential banking clerk. 

“Your presence is most opportune, sir,” observed Dr. Sholto; and, 
turning to Mrs. Murray, he requested her to peruse the document with 
care. Mr. Leslie will, no doubt, be good enough to witness your 
signature,” he added, turning to Travers. 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Travers. “I am here to give every assist- 
ance in my power to Mrs. Graham.” 

“The matter, sir, is briefly this,” observed Sholto by way of explana- 
tion to Travers. “ Nurse Graham is desirous of placing certain moneys 
of which she stands possessed in my hands for certain purposes needless 
to specify. I, Dr. Sholto, have agreed to hold these moneys and carry 
out the provisions of the trust. Well, Graham,” he continued, turning 
to Mrs. Murray, “have you read the deed carefully—does it embody 
your wishes ?”’ 

“T think so—yes,” she replied, with a timid, scared look, returning 
the paper to Dr. Sholto. 

“Good. Let’s complete the affair at once. Find the Sister ; we shall 
require her signature as a second witness.” 

“ Pardon me, Dr. Sholto,” exclaimed Travers in a tone of the utmost 
deference, “for venturing to interfere in this matter; but in my 
capacity as agent for Mrs. Graham I really think I ought, for my own 
satisfaction, to read over this document before signature; my know- 
ledge of business matters, and general acquaintance with legal instru- 
ments of this nature, may possibly be of some avail.” 

“As you like, sir. Pray read it,” replied Dr. Sholto, somewhat 
annoyed ; but still it was impossible to object to such a reasonable 
request, and he handed the paper to Travers. 

“Have I your permission, madam?” inquired Travers of Mrs. 
Murray, with the slightest tone of significance in his voice. 

“ Read it if you will,” she answered, in trembling utterance. 

Quietly, deliberately, and with the utmost apparent unconcern, did 
Travers peruse the paper, making audible comments here and there. 
“ Money—at Drummond’s—amount not stated —purposes of trust not 
specified—hum!” and he shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

“With regard to the trust, sir,” exclaimed Dr. Sholto, somewhat 
nettled, “Mrs. Graham has given me full instructions, which I am 
prepared to carry out to the letter. 
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“ Quite so, quite so,” replied Travers, raising his eyes for a moment 
from the paper, but in no wise moved by the Doctor's irritation. “So, 
all moneys—and other properties whatsoever absolutely in trust to 
John Sholto, Staff-Surgeon, &c., &c., &c—hum !” and Travers returned 
the paper, with a respectful bow, to Dr. Sholto. 

“Well, sir, are you content?” inquired Dr. Sholto, with some 
asperity. 

“Pardon me, Doctor,” replied Travers, still retaining his deferential 
manner, “I see you are not a lawyer; as this is a matter of serious 
business, involving consequences of great importance, it is my duty 
to tell you that this deed is not worth the paper it is written 
upon.” 

Pel differ from you, sir!” exclaimed Dr. Sholto, thoroughly nettled. 

“As agent for Mrs. Graham,” continued Travers, in deliberate voice, 
“T protest against her signing that document; I decline to be a 
witness.” 

“No matter, sir,” retorted the Doctor, “ we can get another witness. 
Nurse Graham, this is not the first assignment I have drawn ata 
pinch ; I tell you it’s a good and valid instrument.” 

“Mrs. Graham must choose between us,” observed Travers, with 
perfect calmness. 

“Say, Graham, are you prepared to sign it or not?’ asked Dr. 
Sholto, in a tone of irritation. 

She stood there irresolute, utterly fascinated by the presence of 
Travers,—it was on her lips to break away from the accursed enchant- 
ment, to declare the truth—no banker's agent, but Upton Travers, 
who had wrought the grievous wrong! but—that woman who had 
honoured her—that good, pure, noble Sister Superior would turn aside 
with scorn, those other women would turn aside with scorn—no saint, 
but a false, erring wife. 

“Your answer, Graham ?” asked Dr. Sholto, impatiently. 

“Perhaps I had better wait a little,’ she stammered. “There is no 
immediate hurry; perhaps it had better be drawn by a professional 
man.” 

“Right, quite right; that’s my advice,” said Travers, approvingly. 

“ As you will, as you will!” exclaimed Dr. Sholto; and he tore the 
paper up. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Travers, “ my business, which is confidential, 
will not detain Mrs. Graham long.” 

“Twill not intrude upon you, sir. Good day.” And Dr. Sholto 
hurried off, to the horror and dismay of Mrs. Murray. 

They were alone again—Colonel Murray, Mrs. Murray, Upton 
Travers. 

“You are in my power now!” exclaimed Upton Travers. “To 
business, once more, short and sharp. I hold the winning card, and I 
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mean to play it, be the cost what it may. Whom are you nursing in 
there? I know his name! The Sister Superior has just told me.” 
And Travers gazed significantly at the Colonel’s room. 

She understood his terrible meaning. “ Good God!” she exclaimed, 
you could never be so cruel—so wicked—the man you have wronged ; 
he lies there betwixt life and death. What, betray me to him? No, 
no, Upton,” and she clung to him in despair. ‘“ You are not as bad 
as that. Heaven would never permit such a crime.” 

“ This is earth!” he answered with a scornful laugh. 

“Oh, have a little mercy on the woman whose life you have 
wrecked !”—still clinging to him, she knelt at his feet. ‘“ If you ever 
loved me, I beg and pray for mercy.” 

“No need of this agitation,” he replied, quietly, at the same time 
edging towards the Colonel’s room. “ The Sister says you have saved 
his life ; she begs me not to take you away till he has recovered. Well, 
you can remain; but a cheque for that money I will have.” 

“ Never,” she cried; “ it belongs tomy daughter—never, never !” 

“You've said that before; repetition is a waste of time. The 
choice is in your hands. I must be brief.” 

“What?” she exclaimed, “ you would go to him as he lies there, 
and whisper in his ear that I was his wife? A man do this !—impos- 
sible !—a tiger’s nature wrapped in a man’s form; a tiger’s instinct 
animating a man’s brain; oh, monstrous growth! I tell you, the 
hand of Heaven would strike you dead.” 

“Trust to it, if you dare,” he answered, derisively, still moving 
towards the room, notwithstanding all her efforts. 

“ A step more, and I'll cry for help.” 

“ Raise your voice, and he will hear you.” 

“ No—a narcotic; he will not hear; the orderlies will come, and 
drive you out, scoundrel as you are.” 

“Then I must speak to him myself.” 

She clung to him, exerting all her strength. 

“ This is murder !” she cried. 

“ Have I any weapon ?” he answered. 

“ Weapon? no, only one word—one fearful word.” 

“Then word for word,” he retorted. “ Your written word, a 
cheque !” 

“ Never!” 


* You force my hand—I play my ace, be it life or death.” He 
flung her from him ; but quick as lightning she flew to the window, 
and barred his progress. No help was at hand; it only needed one 
fatal word in the sick man’s ear—only her strength against his, to 
ward it off. She gazed around in despair—there was no help. Her 
eyes fell on a little table which stood close to the window, on which 
had been placed the materials for making lemonade; in her despair 
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she grasped the table-knife which had been used for cutting the 
lemon. In a moment, she became strong, fearfully strong. 

* Your death, if you advance another step!” shecried. He started 
back from her in surprise and alarm. This was not the woman he 
had wronged, the woman whose weakness he had beguiled—some 
strange, terrible being animated her form; eyes dilated with fierce 
animal rage, muscles wrought to utmost tension—the swaying balance 
of a crouching tiger. 

“ Curse you, would you stab me?” 

“ Yes, by Heaven,” she answered. “ I’ve strength enough for it. 
Back, miserable cur!” and he slunk back at her bidding. “ Back, I 
say, as you value your life!” and she kept pressing upon him, im- 
pelled by some irresistible foree. “Don't tempt me to the worst. A 
strange feeling burns in my blood—you’ve roused a hidden nature in 
my bosom, brutal as your own; touched some hidden spring, and a 
horrible instinct courses through my brain. I could stab and stab, till 
your life-blood ebbed away. Better cross the path of a tiger thirsting 
for man’s blood than face me now. Back! for Heaven’s sake, back! 
the horrible thing urges me on! Back, I say—or I shall kill you.” 

Upton Travers possessed the courage of a brute; but her rage was 
a hundredfold stronger than his brutality. He shrank away from 
her, not daring to turn his back—not daring to lose her eye; he 
knew it would have been certain death. Big drops of fear stood on 
his brow. 

“The Sister Superior!” he gasped. He caught a moment’s glimpse 
of the Sister approaching along the terrace. 

Mrs. Murray turned her eyes from Travers; the Sister was actu- 
ally approaching. “ Sayed!” she cried; “saved!” The fearful force 
which had animated her frame suddenly collapsed ; the knife fell from 
her nerveless grasp—the power of her eyes was gone—every muscle 
was unstrung. ‘Travers breathed again; he felt all danger was over. 
Languid and exhausted, she staggered forward, with dazed and pur- 
poseless expression, and would have fallen helpless at his feet, if he 
had not hurried forward and caught her in his arms. 

A moment's breathing space—he recovered his self-possession 
quicker than his breath. 

“What’s the matter ?” inquired the Sister Superior, anxiously, as 
she approached them. 

“ Forgiven, madam! forgiven,’ he gasped, in bated breath; and, 
bending his head, he kissed the swooning woman’s lips with a fervent 
kiss, 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the Sister Superior, her eyes filling 
with tears of happiness; and she breathed a prayer of gratitude. It 
was manifest to her that her earnest prayers and kindly efforts had 
been abundantly blessed. 
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Cuapter III. 
EVENING. 


A coot, refreshing breeze from the sea; and Upton Travers enjoyed 
it greatly, lolling at his ease in a cane chair on the terrace, and 
smoking a cigar with evident gusto. A grand sunset alse—the full 
crimson bathed the terrace, and coloured every object with its radiance. 
Travers had a deep appreciation for the loveliness of nature. He gazed 
with rapture on the bars of dark purple, fringed with burning gold, 
on the distant lakes of glowing ether, on the islands and cloud moun- 
tains of the upper world. Tears of sensibility stole down his cheeks. 
“ Pshaw!” he exclaimed, wiping away the tears. “It’s very lovely, 
yet what is it after all but moisture, the result of evaporation, not 
really more wonderful than these tears; part and parcel of that same 
wonderful thing, moisture. What are we men and women but a good 
deal of moisture, a little carbon, and many illusions; a given column 
of water, and a residuum of ash? Vozld tout!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of regret, as he brushed the ash from his cigar, and blew some of 
the grey dust from his sleeve. ‘And yet, hang me, if the illusions 
don’t seem more real than anything else—ultimate sublimation of cell 
and tissue. I wonder whether they remain component parts of the 
water or of the ash?” ‘Travers was amused with the query—any- 
thing, in fact, to while away time. He had, as was his wont, calmly 
reviewed the situation in which he stood, and laid the matter quietly 
to rest until action was required. 

The result was satisfactory enough; he had been foiled, but not 
vanquished. Nay, not foiled ; he had made a reconnaissance in force, 
but he had not risked a serious battle—a reconnaissance which had 
tested the weakness and strength of the adversary. He reasoned the 
matter thus: “I didn’t believe enough in her repentance, there I was 
wrong ; a little more hypocrisy would have opened a better approach ; 
anyhow, nothing could have sapped her love for that man. There's 
my strong point—my winning card! Egad! I didn’t know the spring 
I touched when she turned upon me with all the fury of a tigress— 
that weak, frivolous woman a tigress! who'd have guessed it? A 
curious psychological study; these unexpected problems give a zest 
to life. She would have stabbed me, too—by Heaven, she would! 
All the better, she has revealed the intensity of her feelings. That 
five thousand pounds is mine! I have only to stand before that man 
in her presence, and the cheque will be signed then and there, no 
doubt of that ; cool head, and steady hand, and I must win.” 

The Sister Superior entered on the terrace from the Colonel’s room. 
She stood awhile by the curtains and watched Travers with the 
greatest interest ; she was deeply touched by the traces of tears in his 
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eyes—the bitter memories of that sad past, repentance and reparation 
for the future. She approached him, and laid her hand gently on his 
shoulder. “I’m sorry I can’t let you see her now,” she said, in 
sympathetic tones. “ ‘The Colonel is going to be brought out on the 
terrace ; the cool fresh air of the evening always soothes him ; and he's 
so fond of listening to the regimental band which plays after sunset, 
old English tunes, usually. As soon as he is comfortably settled, 
another nurse will replace your dear wife, and then she will be free 
to join you. There's my sitting-room at your service; you'll be at 
peace there.” 

“You are very good, madam,” replied Travers; “but I am obliged 
to run away directly for a few hours to Galata on pressing busi- 
ness——” 

“ You would like to see her before you go,” observed the Sister in a 
somewhat embarrassed manner. “I could call her out, though of 
course, the affair being still a secret, it’s rather awkward, you see—” 

“Don’t disturb her, pray,” replied Travers. “I said I would not 
interfere, for the time at least, with the sacred duties she has under- 
taken ; besides, it is perhaps for the best, after the agitation she has 
endured, that we should not meet again to-day. Her forgiveness was 
not lightly won—you understand my motive—I shall return to- 
morrow morning ; be kind enough to tell her this, with my best love. 
Oh, madam,” he exclaimed with deep fervour, “I can never sufficiently 
acknowledge your goodness to her and to me!” 

“ Not another word of thanks, I beg,” replied the Sister, touched 
by his warmth. ‘I can never do too much to further her happiness.” 

“ By the way,” asked Travers, “shall I have any difficulty in re- 
entering the hospital ? the sentry made some demur to-day.” 

“ There need be no difficulty,” replied the Sister. “I will procure 
an order from the commandant. Dear me, how can I explain the 
affair to him? I do wish this dreadful secret was at an end.” 

“A little longer, for her sake, I beg,” answered Travers, 

“Very naturally the commandant would want to know,” urged the 
Sister. 

“Ts there any pass you could give me,” suggested Travers, “ or 
lend me for a day or two?” 

“T’m afraid not; I’ve only my special pass.” 

“ Depend upon it, madam, that pass would be perfectly safe in my 
hands.” 

“T have never parted with it,” replied the Sister ; “ however, this is 
a very special occasion.” She took the pass from her pocket-book, 
and placed it in his hands. “ Please to be very careful of it.” 

“Most careful, madam, be assured of that. Thank you for this 


additional mark of your confidence. Is Dr. Sholto still with the 
Colonel ? ” 
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“ He is; but he'll have to start directly; his leave is almost up.” 

Travers had gained his point with the Sister—the hospital was open 
to him at any hour he chose to enter; it now only remained for him 
to keep up his assumed character with Dr. Sholto, and, further, to 
deceive the doctor into the belief that he was really about to leave for 
Galata. 

Dr. Sholto followed the Sister on to the terrace, and Travers with- 
drew. 

“ Well, ma’am,” exclaimed Sholto in cheerful voice, “I really think 
we may fairly venture to give him his nobly won reward this evening. 
He’s enjoying his soup and the glass of old brown sherry. We won't 
make any fuss about the affair—as quietly as possible; I should 
dearly like to see it given to him, poor fellow. I shall stop till the 
last moment. By Jove, we mustn't forget he’s Bentley’s patient, 
though ; Bentley ought to have the responsibility.” 

“You doctors are so dreadfully punctilious,” said the Sister with a 
smile. “I'll go and find Dr. Bentley.” 

* Allow me to go; you must be tired.” 

“ We nurses don’t understand the word,” replied the Sister ener- 
getically, and she started off on her quest. 

“ How splendidly that woman works!” exclaimed Sholto with ad- 
miration. ‘“ Pay people wages, and they shirk; make conscience their 
paymaster, and they'll do your work for nothing—economical labour 
system, if it could only be carried out on a large scale.” 

Mrs. Murray was utterly aghast at the thought of Dr. Sholto’s 
departure. He was the only person in whom she could trust, the only 
protector to whom she could cling. As soon as the Sister was fairly 
out of sight she hurried up to Sholto. 

“For God’s sake, don’t leave me!” 

“ What's the matter, dear lady ?” he answered, kindly. 

“That man—has he gone?” she asked, anxiously. 

“ Your agent ?—why, here he is,” answered Sholto, as Travers ap- 
proached them from his lurking-place. Mrs. Murray cowered away. 

“T desire to apologize, Doctor, for my undue warmth about that 
document,” said Travers, in deprecatory tone. 

“No apology is needed,” replied Sholto, somewhat stifily. 

‘T feel I ought to make one,” persisted Travers, “and I do so most 
fully.” 

“Tf apolegy be needed, it ought to come from me,” answered Sholto, 
touched by the frankness of Travers. “ I*was, I fear, hasty—huffy. I 
beg in return to apologize to you, sir.” 

“T am profoundly touched by your good feeling,” said Travers, 
bowing respectfully. ‘And now to business, if you will permit me. 
I leave here directly for Galata. Will you allow me to wait on you to- 
morrow morning with a draft assignment duly drawn at our office ?” 
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“Good suggestion,” replied Sholto. “It is certainly better that the 
document should be drawn by a professional man.” 

“Less chance for the lawyers to trip us up hereafter. I understand 
the substance of Mrs. Graham’s wishes. What hour will be conve- 
nient for you to-morrow, Doctor ?” 

“ Twelve o'clock.” 

“ Staff-Surgeon Sholto, Royal Hospital, Pera, I believe ?” 

“Yes; Mustapha Pacha’s palace.” 

“T shall be with you, Doctor. Pardon me,I have one word to say 
to Mrs. Graham ;” and Travers approached Mrs. Murray. 

She shrank involuntarily from him as he whispered in her ear 
with incisive clearness, ‘‘ I think you were going to be foolish enough 
to betray me to Sholto. Think well of it. The net has closed round 
you. In the belief of the Sister Superior you have received me as 
your repentant husband; let my name be divulged, and you will 
become doubly infamous in her eyes. I wish you good evening,” he 
added, in accustomed tones, bowing most respectfully to the tortured 
woman. 

“ Twelve o'clock to-morrow, Doctor !” 

“Good evening, sir—thank you,” replied Sholto; and Travers, 
raising his hat respectfully, left the terrace. 

Sholto did not perceive Mrs. Murray’s state of trepidation. 

“T have arranged everything with Bentley for your departure,” he 
said, kindly. “I have persuaded him that you require perfect repose. 
You are to come over to us; we have a nurses’ home, you know.” 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed. “ But when?” 

“'To-morrow—I shall come and fetch you.” 

“This evening ; for mercy sake, this evening.” 

“It’s impossible, my dear lady ; I must make arrangements for your 
reception.” 

“ This evening,” she persisted—“ you said this evening.” 

“ Utterly impossible,” he replied, with decision. 

“That man will return,” she exclaimed, in terrified tone. “Save 
me! save me!” and she clung desperately to Sholto. 

“ What—your agent?” he answered, with surprise. 

“That man is not my agent—not from Bertimati’s—it’s all a lie; 
that man is Upton Travers.” . 

“Upton Travers! What does this mean?” he asked, in a tone of 
severity. 

“ He has come here to extort that money from me; he threatens 
to reveal my presence here to Colonel Murray.” 

“Scoundrel!” exclaimed Sholto, with indignation. “How did he 
gain admittance ?” 

“He deceived the Sister with a specious story that he was my 
husband—that he had deserted me—that he had repented.” 
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“Liar! Egad! if I had only known this I would have choked the 
life out of his cursed body.” 

“Don’t let him come here again,” she exclaimed, piteously. “I 
shall die if he does. I have passed through a fearful ordeal; my 
being is shattered to its very depths. He strove to gain access to the 
Colonel’s room. I baffled him, thank Heaven !—but in the struggle I 
fainted. Oh, horror, I returned to consciousness in the coil of that 
man’s arms; his accursed lips were pressed to mine! I was helpless— 
the good Sister stood smiling on my agony, which she deemed the 
emotion of new happiness—helpless in the sense of past sin, crushed 
in soul, as the serpent crushes a man’s body in its loathsome folds. A 
little more, and the end will come.” She sank into a chair and 
clasped her hands over her face. 

“Scoundrel! if we meet—by Heaven! if we meet,” exclaimed 
Sholto, significantly, as he involuntarily clenched his fists. “My dear 
lady,” said he, tenderly, “be assured, you are safe with me, I will 
protect you; have no fear of this vile wretch.” 

“Only let me go with you, I beg and pray.” 

“ Gently—compose yourself. It is impossible for you to leave here 
this evening ; indeed you will be safer under this roof.” 

“ He will return when you have gone,” she answered, in despairing 
voice. 

“Trust to me—I will see the commandant. I will undertake that 
strict orders are immediately given that no one be admitted to the 
hospital without a special pass. On my return to Pera, I will make 
effective arrangements for your reception. You shall be transferred to 
my own hospital. Let that scoundrel venture there if he dare.” 

“Tf I am transferred to your hospital, you will have to tell the 
truth to Dr. Bentley and the Sister,” she answered mournfully. 
“They will think of me with scorn and contempt. I have striven so 
very hard; shall I never be able to escape from the consequences of 
that sin ?” 

“My dear lady,” said he, tenderly, and he took her hand in his, 
“T must tell the truth, even if it be very bitter; believe me, it’s the 
safest course—the cleverest lies always end in confusion worse con- 
founded. I know the truth, and I respect and honour you. Be sure 
those two worthy people will do so also when they know your story. 
I have not time now to speak to them as I should wish to speak. 


To-morrow morning, count on me—till then be assured you are quite 
safe here.” 


She pressed his hand in token of her submission. “My truest 
blessing upon you, good, true friend to him, to me, to my child.” 

The Sister returned from her mission to Dr. Bentley. 

“Tt’s all right, Doctor!” she exclaimed, cheerfully ; “ Dr. Bentley 
leaves the affair entirely in your hands.” 
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“Good! then we'll give it to him forthwith,” exclaimed Sholto. 
“Let him be brought out on the terrace. I shall be back in a few 
minutes ; I’ve a word or so to say to the commandant,” he added, with 
a significant glance at Mrs. Murray. 

“T suppose the Colonel is all ready ?” inquired the Sister. “By 
the way, Mr. Leslie desired me to say that he was called back on 
pressing business to Galata. He wouldn’t let me call you out; he 
does not wish the secret to be known yet.” ‘The Sister went up to 
the curtains, and partly drew them open. 

Mrs. Murray shuddered with disgust at the words of the Sister. 
There ‘was only too much reason in all that Dr. Sholto had urged— 
better tell the truth, however heartrending the task, than be a puppet 
to the lies of Travers. She resolved to tell the Sister the whole sad 
story, and trust to her noble love and mercy; but the resolution was 
baffled by the voice of the Colonel. 

“Graham! Graham!” he cried impatiently, “ where are you ?” 

“ Here, Colonel ;” and she threw open the curtains. 

“Tm ready, Graham, for my evening’s parade on the terrace ; fine 
evening, is it ?” 

“A lovely, calm evening, with a cool air from the sea,” replied Mrs. 
Murray. 

“ Where’s Dr. Sholto ?” 

“ He'll be here directly, Colonel.” Sholto returned at that moment. 
“The Colonel has been inquiring for you, Doctor,” said Graham. 

“Here | am, Murray; haven’t got long to stay, though. Come, 
let’s help you on to the terrace—Graham will assist ;” and the Colonel’s 
couch was accordingly wheeled on to the terrace, Graham carefully- 
supporting the invalid’s head, which she propped up with a pillow. 

“Is your head comfortable, Colonel ?” she asked tenderly, hiding 
her tears from the Sister as best she could. 

“Very comfortable, thanks. I won’t keep you any longer ; I require 
nothing else.” 

“Go and rest a little, dear lady,” whispered the Sister, kindly 
’ pressing her hand; but Mrs. Murray, not trusting herself to reply, 

retired apart into the Colonel’s room. 

“Will yow give the cross to him ?” whispered the Sister to Sholto. 

“No, ma’am—from your hands.” 

“You are his oldest friend. I am sure he would like best to 
receive it from you.” 

“ Be it so ;” and Sholto took the little case containing the cross from 
the Sister. 

“Tt’s very good of you, Sholto,” said the Colonel, “to stop so long 
with me. It has been a great pleasure, I assure you—done me real 


good, old fellow; but you mustn’t forget your duty to your patients, 
mind.” 
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“ All right, my boy,” answered Sholto, cheerfully ; “I'll take care of 
them, and of you too. I must be off in another few minutes or so, 
but before I start Iam going to have a bit of pleasure on my own 
account. Last time I was here, I read you that splendid notice in 
the Gazette about the Victoria Cross, and now they’ve sent out the 
cross itself.” 

“ Have they indeed ?” exclaimed the Colonel, his pale face flushing 
instantly with excitement and emotion. 

“The commandant wanted to present it to you himself,” continued 
Sholto—* make a grand business of it, you know ; but we thought, old 
fellow, you weren't quite in a state for much fuss and palavering. 
Better do the thing in mufti, eh ?” 

“Quite right, Sholto—quite right. I’m very glad they’ve sent it, 
though,” he added, in heartfelt words. “ Who's got it ?” 

“Ihave. I’m going to have the pleasure and honour of giving it 
to you,” answered Sholto; and he came close to the couch. 

“One minute, Sholto,” and the Colonel waved back the Doctor’s 
hand ; he kept silence for a moment, and then he added, “ we'll have 
a little ceremony over the affair, after all. Where's Graham ?” 

“In your room, Colonel,” replied the Sister. 

“ Graham, I want you, please ;” and Mrs. Murray came trembling 
to the side of the couch. 

“Tam here, Colonel,” she gasped, with effort. 

“ Graham,” said the Colonel, in a voice of emotion, “ our good Queen 
has sent me the Victoria Cross. It’s a very great honour—no man 
could desire a greater. I want you to give it me, because your great 
‘care and devotion have, by Heaven’s blessing, enabled me to live long 
enough to receive it; and I assure you I am very glad, and I esteem it 
an honour also, to receive it from your true, honest hands!” 

“ Hear, hear!” exclaimed Sholto. ‘“ Well spoken, by Jove!” and he 
placed the cross in Graham’s hand. 

“God support me!” she murmured. “ I cannot speak to him,” she 
whispered to Sholto. “ This is too much for me.” 

“ Give it to him, that’s all you need do,” answered Sholto, kindly. 

She placed the cross in the Colonel’s hand. ‘ Now clasp it on my 
breast,” he said. She fastened the cross on his breast. “Thanks, 
thauks—your hand, Graham.” She gave him her hand, which he 
held awhile firmly grasped. “Would to Heaven that that poor 
drummer-boy, whose life I saved in that assault, to be lost in the 
hospital, had had such a nurse as you, and all the comfort you have 
afforded me! God bless you, Graham!” She tottered away from the 
couch, but Sholto placed his arm round her waist, and tenderly led her 
away. 

“The commandant has issued the order,” he whispered in her ear ; 
“be assured you are perfectly safe. To-morrow I shall come for you 
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—farewell.” He left her sitting on a chair in the Colonel’s room, and 
returned to the couch. 

“ Well, Murray, I must positively say good-bye now—time’s up. 
Keep a good heart, old boy ; stick to the brown sherry—it’s the right 
sort of tipple. You'll soon pull up, I'll warrant. Remember, Minnie 
will be due very shortly. 1 shall run over again soon.” 

“Good-bye, Sholto,” replied the Colonel, warmly. “Thank you for 
all you’ve done and said. Good-bye, true friend.” With a hearty 
shake of the hands, the friends parted. 

“Take care of Graham,” Sholto whispered earnestly to the Sister ; 
“she wants every care.” With a cheery good-night he left the 
terrace, and returned to his noble work at Pera. 

“Does us all good, I declare!” exclaimed the Sister, “his bright, 
pleasant manner, and noble, honest face! How well the cross looks 
on the white, doesn’t it,Graham? Ah, Colonel, be proud—the whole 
wealth of the world couldn’t buy that little bit of bronze! It’s a 
happiness to think there are things in this world worth more than 
gold !” 

“By Heaven, madam!” exclaimed the Colonel, “Iam proud and 
happy too, and I thank you all for your goodness and attention to me!” 

“Then we are happy also,” replied the Sister. ‘“ Well, I must be 
off on my rounds. Graham will stay with you till Simpson is able to 
relieve her.” 

Husband and wife were again alone. 

The thought of leaving him was very terrible, but still more 
terrible the thought that he must never be told the truth—that to the 
bitter end the lie must be acted out. 

. “Graham,” he murmured, languidly, “ are you there ?” 

“ Yes, Colonel.” 

“J wonder whether the account of my receiving the Victoria Cross 
will get into the French papers ?” 

“It will be very generally known, no doubt.” 

“Of course, in England,” he answered ; “but the French papers— 
Galignant, for instance ?” 

“Very probably—but why, Colonel ?” 

“That woman is in Paris, Graham. I should like her to read it. 
I think perhaps she would feel some sorrow, some remorse. Pshaw! 
that whirl of gaiety and vile dissipation.” 

“You are so far right, Colonel—that woman who was once your 
wife is in Paris.” 

“What do you know about her?” he asked in excited tone. 

“T will tell you,” she replied, with desperate effort to conceal her 
agitation. “That woman is in Paris !—Dr. Sholto said in my hearing, 
and I was utterly overcome when I heard him say so—leading an 
abandoned life. That woman is in Paris, dying in a hospital !” 
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“How do you know this ?” 

The lie which, in her despair, she had resolved to tell him, if the 
opportunity ever arose—and in a lie lay her last hope of pardon— 
came readily to her lips. 

“TI passed an apprenticeship in nursing at the Hotel Dieu. I 
formed a deep friendship with one of the chief nurses—we correspond 
—she knows my work ; I know hers—that woman is dying in her 
care.” 

“ Not leading a wicked life, you say ?” 

“ Not leading a wicked life!” she answered, with feverish emphasis. 

“Thank God for that!” he exclaimed, with evident relief. “Is she 
very, very ill!” he asked, after a pause. 

“Dying!” she answered. And it was a true answer: death was 
indeed at work among the fine tissues of her heart. 

“ What does that nurse say ?” he inquired. 

“She asks, is there any hope that that woman can be forgiven by 
the man she has so deeply wronged—any hope that her miserable 
deathbed can be soothed by the knowledge of his forgiveness ?” 

“Graham, I can’t forgive her—I can’t !” 

“T will write that to my friend,” she answered; and she crouched 
down at the side of his couch in hopeless despair. 

“ Why should I forgive her ?” he asked, with irritation. ‘“ Look at 
the misery she has caused !” 

“She has bitterly repented—the nurse says that.” 

“ Repentance is not reparation! Why haven’t you mentioned all 
this before ?” 

“T did not dare ; your state of health forbade it. You are stronger 
now.” 

Once more a ray of hope—one last effort to win his pardon. She 
nerved herself as best she might: she drew together her shattered 
power for the supreme effort. 

“ You say you owe your life to me. You wished to give me some 
acknowledgment of your gratitude. I ask you for something very, 
very precious: I ask you, for my sake, to forgive her. Oh, Colonel 
Murray, think well of it: dying unforgiven! I tell you that nothing 
ean soothe that pain; it gnaws through all the opiates; it begins 
its torture when bodily anguish is lulled. Have mercy on this woman, 
for my sake! Remember, for your sake, I, a woman as she is, have 
passed sleepless nights—watching through your sleep—watching 
through all your pain and anguish ” Still he made no response ; 
and the awful words rose before her: “ Never on earth—never in 
heaven!” She fell on her knees, and prayed silently that his heart 
might be touched. 

“Graham,” he said, “I could never meet her again; it would be 
my death.” 
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“ You will never meet her again,” she answered. “ Dying, I say.” 

“ What would you have me do?” 

“A few words on a scrap of paper, that’s all.” 

“Fetch pen and paper !” 

Her prayer was answered. She fetched the writing materials from 
his room, laid the blotting-book on his knees, and held the pen in her 
hand. 

“ Tell me what to say, Graham ; I feel very exhausted.” 

“T, Colonel Murray,” she answered, in trembling tones, “ forgive 
that woman who was once my wife the wrong she has done me.” 

“Guide my hand,” he murmured, striving painfully to govern the 
pen. 

She held his worn hand in hers, guiding it as he wrote. 

He repeated the words which she had dictated: “I, Francis Murray, 

forgive that woman who was once my wife the wrong she has done 
me.” 
“Sign it,” she said, with beating heart; and she guided his sig- 
nature, “ Francis Murray.” She took the pen from his hand—she 
was forgiven! She did not dare kiss him: forgiven, yet no loving 
kiss of absolution. But she was forgiven. She knew her sin was 
loosed. In his voice she had heard the voice of Heaven—through his 
lips, consecrated by a great wrong, had been pronounced a full and 
perfect absolution. 


“ Remove the blotting-book,” he said, in a wearied voice. “ You will 
send it to her, Graham ?” 


“She will have it, be sure of that.” She thrust the paper into her 
bosom, close to her heart. 

The regimental band began to play on the promenade below, and 
‘** Home, sweet Home” was wafted on the wind, its tender sweetness 
swelling on the fitful breeze, or lapsing into plaintive murmur in the 
calmer air. 

“T'm glad I’ve done it, Graham,” said the Colonel, after a pause of 
thought—* glad I have forgiven her. Thank you for speaking as 
you did.” 

The Sister Superior hurried on to the terrace, and drew Mrs. 
Murray aside. “ His child has arrived,” she whispered. 

“ What ?” 

“His daughter—most unexpectedly—some muddle about the letter. 
A sweet child, poor dear; so anxious to see her father! You break 
it to him very gently ; I'll go back to her. Colonel,” exclaimed the 
Sister, “Graham has something very particular to say to you, only 
you must promise to be very calm and composed, or Dr. Bentley will 
never forgive us!” and the Sister hurried away. 


“What is it, Graham ?” asked the Colonel, eagerly ; “ what’s the 
Sister been telling you ?” 
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arrived.” 

“ What—Minnie ?” he cried in a voice of exultation. 

“ Your daughter.” 

“Oh, Graham, this is happiness! the only thing I wanted. Where 
is she ?” 

“ With the Sister.” 

“They must bring her to me directly.” 

“Directly,” she answered ; and he would see her—the daughter she 
must never see. 

* You'll see her, Graham,” he exclaimed, joyfully. ‘I’m so glad 
you'll see her; she’s such a darling. I know you'll love her. You 
must be her nurse, Graham ; mind, her nurse.” 

“T shall be very pleased to see her some time or the other ; I'm too 
fatigued to stay now,” she stammered ; and her breath grew thicker 
and thicker. 

“ Where’s papa ?” cried a little eager voice in the distance. 

“That’s her voice, Graham; don’t you hear? Fetch her, Graham ; 
do fetch her,” he exclaimed, impatiently. 

“Oh, my God,” she cried, in her agony ; “ last drop of the bitter 
cup—my child—he will kiss her—he will hold her in his arms.” 

“Here, Minnie; here, darling !” cried the Colonel; and the child, 
breaking away from the Sister, flew with eagerness into his arms. 

The Sister turned back, with tears in her eyes. Father and child 
were locked in a close embrace. The mother gazed at them in an 
agony of despair, and then turned away. She staggered back ; good 
Dr. Sholto was not at hand to hold her in his arms. But the purpose 
of her life was consummated ; she had freely spent health and strength 
in a holy cause; she had won her pardon, and His minister of mercy 
was at her side to save her from all burden of future sorrow. She sank 
to the ground, and with the name of “Minnie” whispered on her 
lips, passed quietly away at the merciful bidding. 

Father and child in their happiness did not know that she was dead, 
or had even fallen to the ground. ‘“ Home, sweet Home!” sounded 
pleasantly in their ears, and lent a sweet accompaniment to their 
eager greetings. 

Travers, who had in the meantime stealthily returned, and was 
watching the scene with devilish purpose, saw her fall. He flew to 
her side. ‘“ Dead, or fainted?” He laid his accursed hand on her heart. 
“Dead!” He was baffled at the moment of victory—there lay Margaret 
Murray—nay, there lay the body of Margaret Murray—but Margaret 
Murray, with the </uscons and the solid gold, had slipped through his 
grasp. He rose with a curse on his lips—to what end a curse in 
dead ears?—and left the hospital. The good Sister, to her great 
marvel, never beheld him again. What became of him? No matter! 
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Let him go his way to the Hell of an exquisitely trained capacity for 
sensual enjoyment fed on the dry husks of abject penury. 

Dr. Sholto followed the dead woman to her grave, together with 
Bentley, the Sister, and the commandant. The Union Jack was her 
pall, and four brave noble people were her mourners-in-chief; and 
many tears were shed by the women she had animated by her example 
and courage. 

Dr. Sholto held his peace, intending on some future day, if ever 
Colonel Murray grew well and strong, to reveal the truth ; but, Diew 
dispose—the truth was never revealed. Long before the invalid grew 
well and strong, Dr. Sholto, ever faithful, fell a victim in his brave 
fight against disease and misery; and his daughter became the 
daughter of Colonel Murray. And so it fell that Colonel Murray 
never knew that the woman who had saved his life, and restored his 
lost faith in womanhood, was the wife of early days who had been 
faithless to her marriage vow. 

“ Who could Nurse Graham have been ?” the child would often ask 
in after days, as child and father sat together talking over the sad days 
at Scutari. 

“T can’t tell, my darling ; we never shall know here on earth. But 
I do know she was the best and truest woman I ever met; and I 
believe she sacrificed her life for my sake.” 








Daron Frits. 


Ir was in the year before the Franco-Prussian War that I became: 
acquainted with Baron Fritz von Falkenstein. I met him at Heidel- 
berg, where I was enjoying a pleasant holiday, while I flattered my 
self-esteem by telling it that I could find no better place for the prac- 
tice of making studies from nature, upon which, as an art student, 
I was at that time intent. But study was in my case almost as 
much a cloak to give enjoyment a reputable appearance as it was in 
that of Falkenstein. He had followed the example of many young 
Germans in entering the University of Heidelberg, to play at study 
before he studied in earnest at Berlin. When he had had enough 
of beer and choruses at drinking-parties, and of slitting his fellow- 
students’ lips and noses with the schlager at the Hirsch-Gasse,,. 
he proposed to go on to the capital and there acquire some more 
useful knowledge. This cutting of noses and lips is at Heidelberg as 
important a feature as are cricket and boating at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and if the theories of ‘Man and Wife’ are to be trusted, as 
the wounds inflicted in the schlager duelling are seldom severe, the 
practice is less destructive to life than the seemingly more peaceable 
contests of English universities. In the students’ duels corps is 
pitted against corps with the student’s sword just as college is against 
college in England with the bat or the oar. But the game, if game 
it can be called, is both barbarous and puerile; and in this estimate 
of it Baron Fritz always agreed with me, although his position 
compelled him to take part in it. Sometimes, indeed, he would defend 
it to me from the mere love of argument and excitement, as he 
would other things with which he had really but little sympathy. 
He was a creature full of whims and moods, but he managed to give 
an attraction to all his fancies by the enthusiasm with which he 
clothed them. When he had once taken hold of an extravagant 
idea it seemed to revenge itself by taking complete hold of him ; 
and often the passion of the moment which carried him away in a 
discussion ended by carrying his hearers away with him. There were 
many such discussions between him and me, but one among them I 
had special reason to remember. 

We had been wandering among the gardens of the castle one night, 
treading now in the full flood of the moonlight, now in paths so 
darkened with surrounding foliage that the glowworms’ fires seemed 
to mark our way. Then we came out upon the terrace, and, leaning 
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over the wall, stood silent looking down upon the expanse beneath, 
where the town seemed to sleep in the stillness after the noisy day, 
and the river to be wandering shyly into some unknown darkness 
far away. Then we turned and watched the weird effect of the soft 
light and the deep shadows among the trees c'ose at hand until, as 
we passed a spot where spreading boughs cast a broad shade, to which 
the leaves rustling gently in the evening breeze imparted a fanciful 
motion, Fritz exclaimed, “ What a scene for a ghost! Do you believe 
in ghosts ?” Upon this question followed an argument wherein he 
asserted, and I denied. He told story upon story, drawn now from 
Hoffmann’s and others’ fictions, to show how widespread the belief was 
and how real its foundation must therefore be: now, from his own 
family history, which I suspected of springing from his excited fancy, 
to show how true his theory actually was. I answered as best I 
could, reducing, or attempting to reduce, all his marvellous tales to 
self-deception or to coincidence. When I spoke of this he interrupted 
me suddenly. ‘ Coincidence!” he cried ; “ you may call it coincidence, 
but do you believe that there is nothing to govern and bring about 
coincidences? Do you believe that there are no moments in which 
heart speaks to heart even across a vast? Do you think that 
there are no times when the gift of far-seeing comes to two human 
souls, so that the one can read the other, however far apart they may 
be? That gift has come to me even now, and to one other. I know 
it. Last year I fell madly in love with an English girl who was stay- 
ing here. Her love was as deep as mine. What need to tell you 
more? Her parents interfered and parted us. I was not rich enough ! 
Rich !—as if love such as ours were not heaven-born and richer than: 
all the treasures that the world can give! Since our separation I 
have thought much of her, and she, I know, much of me, trustingly 
and hopefully believing that our love must triumph in the end, ‘love 
unconquered in battles!’ But now, even while you spoke, there 
came to me and to her a sudden knowledge that we have parted 
never to meet again. Oh, my darling! my darling! Our day is. 
past !” 

As he uttered the last words Fritz flung himself, with a mixture 
of a boy’s self-abandonment and a man’s passion, upon the grass, as. 
though he sought to bury himself and his grief. I soothed and 
cheered him as well as I could, and presently he got up and walked 
down to the town with me. By the time of our arrival there the- 
quick rebound of his spirits had restored him to at least the appearance 
of all his wonted brightness, and he left me with a haif-jesting, half- 
sorrowful apology for his weakness. 

Soon after this I left Heidelberg and Fritz; with whom, however, 
I promised to correspond. In the next year, just after the war broke: 
out, he wrote to me, saying that the regiment of cavalry which he had. 
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joined, would probably be in action beforelong. His hopes were high 
and his spirit keen; but there was a tinge of sadness all through his 
letter. He ended by saying, “ Be sure you shall have more news of 
me if I live; perhaps you shall have news of me in any case.” 

A few days after I received this letter, I was sitting at the window 
of my lodgings in Scotland, sketching, or trying to sketch, for my 
thoughts wandered away from the scene before me to the scenes which 
Fritz’s letter had recalled to me. The weather had been hot and dry 
for a long time, and the road upon which my window looked out was 
scoured now and again by clouds of dust. Out of humour with my 
work and myself, I fell to watching these clouds with a bitter idleness, 
while my mind harped constantly on Fritz. 

It was doubtless this absorption in one subject that caused the 
strange fancy which presently possessed me. From one of these dust 
clouds, larger than ordinary, which I watched rolling up the stretch of 
the road from far away, I seemed to hear strange sounds issuing. I dis- 
tinguished, as I thought, the trampling of hoofs and the ringing of 
metal, as if a troop of cavalry were clanking at full gallop over the 
hard ground. As the cloud came nearer, the noise grew louder and 
and louder, until at last, as it neared the window, the tread of horses’ 
feet, the jingle of spurs and the clank of swords were so present to my 
fancy that I could not resist rushing out to see if in truth there were 
a force of armed men concealed by the dust. Though I had pre- 
pared myself for such an event, there was something ghastly in finding 
the space which to one of my senses was full of life and motion, dead 
and empty to the others. And though as things were, it was a 
natural, it was yet a ghastly fancy, that I heard Fritz’s voice calling 
to me as the wind carried the dust-storm past. The fantasy upset my 
nerves for a time; but in a few days I had vanquished its effect 
enough to attach little meaning to it, when the news of Fritz’s death 
in a cavalry charge reached me. Poor Fritz! I mourned him as 
one mourns those men whom one loves, not only for themselves but 
for that principle of brightness and life which they carry with them, 
and give out to the world in compensation for its darkness. A year 
after his death I was staying in a country-house, where, amongst other 
guests, there was present a Miss Venner. There was something about 
her which attracted me strangely. She looked, and moved, and 
talked like one who carried a secret memory or a secret grief; and, 
indeed, the one generally involves the other. One night it so hap- 
pened that I told the story of my vision or fancy, substituting another 
name for that of Baron Fritz, and saying nothing of his past history. 
The tale raised laughter, wonder, or comment, from every one except 
Miss Venner, who moved away at its conclusion as if she had not 
heeded it; and presently called me to the piano at the other end of the 
room, to arrange some music. When I reached her, she looked up 
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into my face over the music which she held, and said, “ You knew my 
poor Fritz, then?” The question seemed to me in no way strange, 
and I answered simply, “ Yes, I knew him, well.” 

“Then you loved him well?” she said. “ You do not ask how I 
divined that it was of him you spoke; and, indeed, it is not strange 
that I did; for what you saw and heard in Scotland, I also saw and 
heard in Spain, where they had taken me for distraction, to make me 
forget him, as they thought! My Fritz!” 

At this moment we were interrupted ; but the detailed description, 
which she afterwards gave me, of a dust-storm and a vain sound of 
armed horsemen within it, tallied exactly with what I had thought 
to witness. Is it still only a coincidence? I cannot tell. 














Lauzun. 


A natu at the Hotel de Soissons. Spring had scarcely dawned upon 
the outer world, but the world of fashion rose superior to the tardy 
rotation of the seasons, and here summer was at its meridian—the 
walls and ceilings covered with immense masses of foliage; the long 
galleries turfed so as to resemble the most symmetrical lawns ; the 
staircases strewn lavishly with the roses of Fontenay; the lamps 
shining forth from the depths of gigantic leaves, like immense tropical 
flowers. It wasa summer garden—an Eden in the very centre of Paris! 

Olympe, Countess of Soissons, sometime favourite of the Grand 
Monarque, niece of the late all-powerful Cardinal, had imagined this 
entertainment as a means of restoring herself to the good graces of 
the King, who had no sympathy with sorrowful faces, and who loved 
dancing very passionately. She had some right to congratulate her- 
self on the success of her expedient, when Louis himself deigned to 
suggest, in the graceful language which was ever the property of 
royalty, that, as shepherds were wont to celebrate with dances the 
return of spring, the ball the Countess was about to give should be 
invested with the character of a féte champétre, he himself appearing 
in the character of Tircis. 

“My dear Olympe,” he added, softly, in her delighted ear, “I will 
send you my violins !” 

Not to be alone in wearing masquerade, his Majesty also expressed 
his wishes that there should be a quadrille of four shepherds with 
their shepherdesses chosen from the élite of the Court. The music 
was to be composed by Baptiste, and the steps and figures—marvels 
of intricacy, lightness, and originality—were to be learned and practised 
in the greatest secrecy. 

The evening arrived, and after opening the ball with his cousin 
Louise of Orleans, the royal Tircis realizing the most romantic visions 
of pastoral beauty by the grace and suavity of his demeanour, retired 
to the side of the young Queen, and throwing himself into a fauteuil, 
prepared to become a spectator of the “ Quadrille des Bergers.” The 
violins gave the signal : three cavaliers, dressed as shepherds, advanced, 
leading their shepherdesses. But where was the fourth? The 
Duchess of Valentinois, after looking for a moment helplessly round, 
appeared alone at her post. All eyes were vainly employed in seek- 
ing for the absent shepherd. The name of M. de Villequier was 
repeated anxiously on all sides. The masters of the ceremonies. 
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rushed about the rooms calling for the lost dancer with the most 
lamentable vociferations. The King himself was seen to frown, and 
the general distress was at its height, when a young man, dressed in 
the ordinary habiliments of the Court, emerged from the crowd and 
seized the hand of Madame de Valentinois, who gave him a friendly 
smile, and the quadrille proceeded. 

Not only did the unknown execute with precision the figures which 
had been practised with so much secrecy, showing himself thereby a 
perfect master of Court mysteries, but he added embroideries of his 
own to the complicated steps which had been combined by the diree- 
teur des ballets himself, and appeared in grace and agility as much 
superior to his companions, whose efforts were so serious and studied, 
as poetry is to prose. Murmurs of astonishment arose on all sides. 
The assembly, which had been thrown into such consternation at the 
fear of a catastrophe which appeared inevitable, was seized with enthu- 
siasm. But who, then, was this unknown? A dancing master, 
suggested one; but that was negatived by M. de la Rochefoucault. 

“No amount of study could ever give the true nobility of carriage 
which distinguishes a man well born and bred. I would engage this 
gentleman is of the best blood in France.” 

“ His name, for pity’s sake!” implored a dozen melodious voices. 

“T know it,’ said M. de Villeroi. “He is one of the old and 
illustrious family of the Caumonts. He is called Lauzun.” 

“ A cousin of the Maréchal de Gramont!” 

“ And Madame de Valentinois has of course revealed to him the 
secret instructions of the ballet master! Ah, now the mystery is 
cleared up.” 

“ What a beautiful figure !” 

“ Not tall, but so light and elegant.” 

“The same style as the King.” 

“ The prettiest leg in the Court.” 

“ And such beautiful fair hair!” 

Such were the encomiums passed upon the young stranger by the 
spectators of his marvellous début ; and when the King, having sum- 
moned him to his side, was seen leaning gracefully at ease in the 
embrasure of a window, his crook laid aside, his left hand hidden in 
the folds of his pastoral haut de chausses, and upon his lips that rare 
smile which was ever so sure a signal of the royal favour, the mur- 
murs of applause threatened to become almost too pronounced for the 
scrupulous sobriety of Court etiquette. 

It has been said, that if history were only written by historians, 
absolutely nothing would be known of it; but, luckily, there is such 
a thing as biography. 

An extraordinary ambition, a sudden rise to kingly favour, a grand 
marriage broken, disgrace, imprisonment, and an inexplicable return 
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and pardon, would be all that the nineteenth century would know of 
Lauzun, if his adventures had been solely handed down by the his- 
torians of the day; but St. Simon, Madame de Sevigné, and the 
memories of ‘ Mademoiselle,’ have left us a truer picture of a man 
who was remarkable in many ways, but in none more so than that he 
was the only royal favourite on record who succeeded in elevating 
himself after having lost the support of the hand which raised him. 
His pride, his arrogance, his blind devotion and slavery to the prince 
whom he loved; his fierce enmity when that love was turned into 
hate; his brilliant qualities, his elegant vices, form a pretty correct 
picture of the time in which he lived. At twenty he possessed the 
appearance of a man of mature age, and could win over a friend or 
crush a foe with equal facility. His logic was without a flaw, his 
genius bent towards intrigue and subtle machinations—one of those 
exceptional men whom Nature has created with an unstinting hand, 
but in whose soul are placed insatiable and unscrupulous desires ; 
one whom posterity cannot applaud, but who cannot fail to win the 
interest and admiration of the philosopher, like those wandering stars 
whose place in the skies is never distinctly determined. 

The King could no longer do without Lauzun. His Majesty loved 
perfumes; Lauzun was a perfect connoisseur in the distilling of 
flowers. The King was curious in precious stones; Lauzun became 
the most perfect lapidary in the kingdom. He was a judge of horses, 
arms, and devices, because the King was fond of such topics; and he 
became an optician because the King had a set of magnifying glasses ! 
Offices about the Court full of emolument were showered upon him. 
The Court beauties smiled whenever he drew near; tender glances, 
approving smiles, tones pathetic and confidential, met him at every 
turn. Mademoiselle herself, who had refused many foreign alliances, 
and whose grave and scrupulous conduct was the astonishment of the 
age, did not hesitate to make known her partiality ; and Lauzun was 
well aware, even before the words c’est vous were traced by royal 
fingers on the looking-glass, that the Duchy of Montpensier was at 
his feet. He was not, however, yet prepared for a demand so au- 
dacious; and it was with no little diplomacy that he managed to 
postpone too clear an intimation of the unexampled honour which 
was about to be offered him until he was satisfied of the policy 
of either accepting or declining it. It was pleasanter and more 
prudent to employ the time in breaking the hearts of maids of 
honour, provoking the jealous anger of Madame de Valentinois, and 
paying respectful court, in the absence of his Majesty, to “la 
Montespan.” 

But whilst the popularity of the favourite appeared so well assured, 
a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand was discoverable to the accus- 
tomed eye. Louis had become jealous of Lauzun. It was one of the 
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peculiarities of the Grand Monarque that he never could bear about 
his person much talent, accomplishment, or elevation of mind. He 
preferred mediocrity, even in his ministers. He was once heard to 
admit that the death of Seignelay and of Louvois was, each in its 
way, a most sensible relief; and there was found but a very small 
number of courtiers in whom the exercise of mental superiority was 
no bar to advancement. 

Lauzun was not long in discovering that his day was over. The 
King’s avoidance and averted looks would bear but one interpretation. 
He determined himself to take the initiative, and, seeking a private 
audience, he overwhelmed his royal master with tender reproaches, 
imploring at least to be made aware of his fault. Louis, more than 
ever irritated, was at no loss to find cause of offence in his words. 

Lauzun was arrested and thrown into the Bastille. It has been 
hinted by his enemies that he had schemed for this, unable longer to 
endure his false position, and in order to increase his general popu- 
larity as undeservedly disgraced ; and, if it were so, he succeeded, 
without subjecting himself to too long a martyrdom, for the wobegone 
looks of ‘“‘ Mademoiselle,” the pleading eyes of La Valliére, and, it 
may be, a fear lest it should be suspected that the downfall of the 
favourite was due rather to his supereminent graces than to his 
demerits, induced the King to pardon him. He was even apparently 
restored to double favour. Then came the project born in the un- 
scrupulous brain of Condé, but which Louis so naively appropriated 
that he sincerely believed it to be his own, of putting an end to 
Holland, that little colony of rich Republicans living in perpetual 
battle with the elements, whose very ‘existence is a triumph of the 
genius of man over nature. The exterminating spirit of Louvois 
entered fully into the scheme, and the preparations were quite out of 
proportion to its magnitude. Nothing could have been more easy 
than to destroy the little corner of land rifled from the ocean, and 
to reduce it to a mere marsh; but the support of England, with the 
co-operation of her fleet, were to be invoked; and in the mean time 
a visit of inspection made by the King in person to the different 
stations of his armies, accompanied by the Queen, the Court, and 
household. Lauzun, whose savoir vivre was universally acknow- 
ledged, was to be commander-in-chief under his Majesty. With an 
eye to the comfort and luxury of the expedition, and profoundly as it 
suited his purpose, no one was more. fully aware of the folly and 
uselessness of such great preparations to crush such a feeble enemy. 
No one better understood that it was not the strategy of a Turenne 
which was wanted, but rather the wild impetuosity of a Beaufort; 
and that whilst the pride and vanity of Louis suggested to him the 
glory to be won by so easy a conquest, executed without danger with 
an overwhelming force and with no undignified haste, the severe 
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genius of William of Orange would have time to set to work to win 
sympathy and succour from his neighbours. Such reflections as 
these were, however, safely confined to his own breast. His apparent 
energy and enthusiasm knew no bounds. He allowed no detail to 
escape him, no luxury to be forgotten—nothing that could contribute 
to swell the glory of the Grand Monarque in his triumphal progress 
to remain unfulfilled. He even found time to rescue Madame de 
Montespan from a fall, receiving her in his arms, and thereby ob- 
taining profuse expressions of gratitude and the assertion that “he 
had saved her life ;” but then, as he himself said epigrammatically, 
“Most women possess a prodigious facility for getting their life 
saved.” ' 

The King’s jealousy, which had been set aside for the moment, was 
however only smouldering, and quite ready to blaze forth again. 
Lauzun arrived at the conviction that a marriage with Mademoiselle 
was his only safeguard against the chances and changes of the future, 
and, after a long conference with her Royal Highness, it was decided 
that she should at once appeal to Louis for his consent to their union. 

His reply was sufficiently gracious; he remarked on the extreme 
distance which separated his cousin from a simple gentleman, but 
added, that, the first surprise over, he did not see that the thing was 
impossible. 

The news spread like wildfire. “Mademoiselle is to marry 
Lauzun,” was the only echo repeated through the Court for one 
whole day. Frelicitations, flatteries, cadeaua de noces, poured in on 
every side. The contract was signed; the Duchy of Montpensier and 
the Principality of Dombes were settled on the bridegroom-elect. But 
all the sunshine was presently overclouded. The King sent for his 
cousin and informed her that he had been reproached for sacrificing 
her and her fortune to the aggrandisement of Lauzun, and that he 
could not permit the affair to proceed. All her tears and supplica- 
tions were of no avail. The King’s will was inflexible; but that 
of his cousin was no less so. A clandestine marriage took place, and 
Louis, who had now a legitimate excuse for getting rid of a man 
whose presence had become importunate, sent for his mousquetaires, 
and Lauzun found himself very shortly on his way to the Chateau de 
Piquerol. 

Nine years of exile had passed away when a whisper spread like 
wildfire through the Court. Lauzun was pardoned—Lauzun had re- 
turned—Lauzun was to be presented! The Count’s old friends hardly 
knowing what sort of welcome should be accorded to the banished 
man, determined to wait, and regulate their conduct by that of the 
King. More than one tender heart began once more to tremble at a 
name so long forgotten, whilst the younger members of the Court 
burnt with anxiety to behold so brilliant a star which had been so 
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long eclipsed. It was remarked that even the King’s eyes wandered 
frequently to the door upon the evening when the liberated captive 
was expected to appear ; whilst Mademoiselle, whose happiness it was 
impossible to disguise, awaited her lover's arrival with true womanly 
faith, well assured that his accustomed savoir vivre would inspire 
him with the very looks and words with which to satisfy his Majesty 
and to reinstate himself in the good graces of the Court. At last he 
came, and not the statue which descended at the banquet of Don 
Juan, had it taken a fancy to present itself at the Louvre, could have 
produced a more startling impression. The Count’s worn-out habili- 
ments, his long beard, his disordered hair, his altogether Gothic 
toilette, produced a sensation equally sad and profound. It was 
thought that his long sufferings had deprived him of his senses, and 
the stupefaction became general. But Lauzun advanced with an air 
of dignified sadness and knelt before the King, who was startled into 
an ejaculation of surprise. 

“This is rather a singular toilette, M. de Lauzun !” 

“Sire,” he replied, “it is the costume of a man who has had the 
misfortune to displease your Majesty. The royal lips have not yet 
uttered my pardon, and I consider myself still a prisoner.” 

“ Rise, then, Monsieur, and receive your pardon.” 

“ Ah, sire! the blow which felled me was so terrible, it requires a 
no less powerful hand than your own to raise me up.” 

The royal fingers were graciously extended and covered with 
respectful kisses, 

“Ah, well, my dear Count,” said Louis, smiling, “ I see with plea- 
sure that you have not forgotten the courtly graces ia which you ever 
stood unrivalled. We must, it seems, forget your bygone follies, and 
become indulgent to those which are to come.” 

This little scene having been got through very effectively, Lauzun 
regained in a few hours all his former popularity. His marriage with 
the King’s cousin procured for him a distinction which no amount of 
royal coldness could destroy. Louis would not consent to restore him 
either the grandes or the petites entrées, but to this prohibition he 
easily reconciled himself. Freedom! freedom, in its full sense, was 
the only word which had any charm left for him; and, his ambition 
still unsatisfied, soared higher now than the servitude of Court favour. 
No one had been more scrupulous and devoted to the religion of 
etiquette, no one more joyous and docile in harness; but the time had 
come when the caprices of others must yield to his own, and his way 
was to be made over the necks of his enemies. 

Some months had passed, and Lauzun was abzent from the Court— 
in England, it was said ; when the most singular agitation prevailed 
amongst the silks and laces of Versailles. The Queen of England had 
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flight and exile? By M. de Lauzun! Never had hero of romance so 
gloriously ended the most brilliant of his adventures! Louis the 
Fourteenth returning in haste from Marly, received the Counts 
respectful letter : 


“ Smu,—The King of England confiding to my care the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales, has commanded me not to leave them except 
under the protection of your Majesty. 

“ T am greatly embarrassed, as my disgrace interdicts me from pre- 
senting myself at Court.” 


A response amiable and gracious, as the King well knew how to 
make it, authorized Lauzun to conduct the Queen to Versailles, 
restoring him at the same time the grandes entrées .... This return 
‘was a complete and final triumph. The intimate counsellor of the 
Stuarts could not fail to regain the confidence of Louis, who was their 
sworn protector and ally. The depth of his views and the hardihood 
of his propositions rendered him indispensable. The King acknow- 
ledged that his courage and sagacity were necessary to him, and 
Lauzun found himself at last so safely anchored at Court that his 
displacement was no longer possible. 

About fifty years later, after the death of the Grand Monarque, 
the ladies of the Court, during their drives in the Bois de Boulogne, 
used to point out to each other a man still strikingly handsome riding 
the most furious horses and managing them with equal strength and 
dexterity. 

“That,” they would gay, “is the celebrated Lauzun! He is ninety 
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Cuoapter XI. 


Tur next morning brought a welcome distraction to Mrs. Travers’s 
thoughts in the shape of an answer from the agent to whom she had 
written for further information respecting the fancy business. He 
stated that the price asked included furniture and fittings, which were 
certainly worth two hundred pounds, and suggested a personal inter- 
view, as there were other parties making inquiries, and she had better 
not lose time. 

This communication sent her in haste to try and catch Tom Reed 
before he left his chambers for the day ; but she missed him, and she 
was obliged to wait with what patience she could till evening brought 
him in reply to an urgent note. 

“Four hundred pounds,” said their kindly mentor; “four of my 
teeth sooner! Look here, Mrs. Travers, I have been making all sorts 
of inquiries, and I imagine the sea-side party will jump at three 
hundred; if not, an additional ten or fifteen will clinch the matter,— 
that is to say, unless you take my advice and give it up. And I have 
seen my Lancashire friend. He has been making inquiries, too, and is 
willing to give three hundred for the diamonds ; that is not so bad, and 
I think you had better take it. You would not get so much from 
any jeweller.” 

“Oh, what a mean, stingy creature your Lancashire friend must 
be. Did you tell_him what they cost?” cried Fanny. 

“ Indeed I did not, or he would not have offered so much.” 

“Tom!” exclaimed Mrs. Travers. ‘I have a sudden inspiration. 
I will not sell any more. The diamonds are your friend’s at his price. 
Get the money as soon as you can, but all the rest I will take to 
those people you call ‘ Relatives.’ ” 

“TI Lombardi?” asked Tom; “ pawnbrokers—not to be unintel- 
ligible ?” 

“Exactly. They may give me more than the jewellers, thinking 
that I will release them.” 

“ Relatives of that class are not given to flights of imagination,” 
remarked Tom. 

“ At any rate I shall have the chance of redeeming them ; and if I 
disprove that will, I shall,” said Mrs. Travers. 

Tom shook his head; while Fanny observed parenthetically, 
“ And you will! as sure as I see Tom shaking his head, and making 
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himself ridiculous.” Mrs. Travers went on, not heeding the interrup- 
tion. 

“« At the worst, they can but go. Then I need not part with all at 
at once, you know. Will you help me in this too, Tom?” 

“Tt is not such a bad idea,’ said her chivalrous counsellor: “:and 
in your cause 1’ll beard every ‘uncle’ in London in his own particular 
den.” 

“You are a darling,” said Fanny. 

: “You're another,” retorted her cousin. “And remember, Mrs. 
Travers,” he continued, “you are on no account to go near those 
Sise Lane people without me. It would be the spider and the fly over 
again.” 

The progress of a transaction such as Kate Travers, with Reed’s 
help, was now trying to bring to a conclusion, though deeply interest- 
ing to the parties concerned, is not exciting to read about. Suffice it 
to say, the bargain was accomplished with the proviso that Mrs. 
Travers was to inspect the shop and house herself, and personally 
test the business by residing on the premises fur a fortnight, before 
paying over the price, which was to be, as Tom suggested, three 
hundred pounds for all. 

“ Pierstoffe, Maltshire,” read Tom Reed from a ‘Guide Book,’ 
the evening after matters had so far been arranged. “ Population, 
43723.” 

“ You have added the half yourself, surely, Tom.” 

“Silence, Fanny, do not interrupt the lecture. A picturesque and 
rising town, in much request as a bathing-place. It commands a fine 
I prospect of cliff and sea, and several blocks of commodious houses 
have lately been erected. Hotels: ‘The Marine Hotel,’ ‘The 
Queen’s, and ‘The Robinson Crusoe.’ Objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood : Colnebrooke Castle, the seat of Sir Hervey Brooke, 
Bart., D.L.; Acol Court, the residence of Colonel Craycroft, J.P.; 
Weston, formerly a moated grange; and the ruins of St. Olave’s 
Priory, all within an easy drive. Distance from London, four hours 
and fifteen minutes. Express, three hours and a half.” 

*T shall always travel express when I come to see you,” said Tom, 
shutting up his book. “ But I am afraid a population of 4372 will 
not supply custom to the extent of twenty pounds a week, as that 
man asserted were the trade returns of the ‘ Berlin Bazaar.’ ” 

“No; I do not expect so much as that,” observed Mrs. Travers. 
“But remember—he said in the season. By the way, I am glad our 
future abode has a title already. Iwould rather not have an assumed 
name over the shop.” 

“Yes; by the way, I observed Hook addressed you as Mrs. 
Temple.” 

“T do not intend to resume that of Travers until I regain the 
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property that ought to go with it,” said Mrs. Travers, closing her 
mouth tightly. ‘So begin to practise at once, Fanny.” 

“T am sure I shall never remember.” 

“Ts it wise to change your name,” asked Reed. 

“Yes, dear Tom; I want to be altogether lost for awhile. I shall 
be happier for feeling I have left no traces.” 

“ And who would trace you ?” 

“Oh, I do not know—Mr. Ford, perhaps. And then that horrid 
man is tormenting me to accept his miserable offer of an allowance. 
I had another note from Mr. Wall to-day: I am sure Sir Hugh 
feels insecure, or he would not press the matter.” 

Tom shook his head incredulously. 

“T should not be surprised if he induced Mr. Ford to persecute me 
about it,” Mrs. Travers went on. “And now, Tom and Fanny, for 
my latest scheme. I am to go down to Pierstoffe on Wednesday 
—this is Saturday—Monday our week in these lodgings expires. 
Fanny and Mills must live somewhere while I am studying trade 
under the excellent young lady whom Mr. Hook describes as left in 
charge. I propose that we all go over to Boulogne. I know it a 
little; I was at school there for a few months before I went to 
Germany; apartments are cheap; I shall leave Fanny there with 
Mills until I am ready to receive them, and return on Wednesday to 
go down to Pierstoffe. You see” (drawing a paper from her pocket) 
“a steamer sails for Boulogne from London Bridge on Monday even- 
ing at six. I will thus give every one the slip, and will be able, when 
writing to Mr. Wall, to say with truth that I leave London for the 
Continent on Monday. You will keep our heavy boxes, Tom, and 
guard my address religiously.” 

To this, after some discussion and remonstrances from Fanny, who 
strongly objected to be left alone with Mills, all agreed. 

Monday was a close, damp day, with an occasional drizzle of rain, 
most depressing to the spirits, and poor Fanny’s were at the lowest 
ebb. Mrs. Mills was calm and resigned. Her beloved mistress had 
talked long and confidentially with her, and succeeded in piercing 
the rough and bristly exterior husk of the old woman’s nature, and 
touching the sound, good heart that lay within; so for awhile Mills 
was lifted above her crotchets and ill tempers, and graciously pro- 
mised to take care of Fanny. Mrs. Travers was the unflagging leader 
of the expedition, for Tom Reed, in his ardent sympathy and efforts 
to console his cousin, was less efficient than usual. 

“T’'ll come and see you, Fanny, in a week or ten days—I will, in- 
deed. I will run over next Saturday till Monday, and by that time 
you and Mrs. Mills will be qualified to lionise me all over ‘ our French 
watering-place,’ as Dickens calls it.” 

“ But it will cost you such a heap of money,” said the tearful Fanny. 
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They were now somewhat tightly packed in a cab, and somewhat 
painfully crawling through the City. 

“ Who is that man?” cried Tom, sharply, to Mrs. Travers, 

“ What man?” 


“The man that just passed now, and crossed under the horse’s 
nose—you bowed to him.” 


“Oh, that was one of poor Mr. Travyers’s clerks—Poole—the wit- 
ness to the will.” . 

“ Yes, I remember him now.” 

“ Why, that was the man we saw the other day in the Park, speak- 
ing to your shabby friend,” said Fanny, “ was it not, Tom ?” 

“T think you must be mistaken.” 

At last they reached the steamer, Tom Reed exerting himself to the 
last to secure what comfort he could for them in that abode of misery, 
the ladies’ cabin. He bid Fanny a private adieu at the foot of the 
companion ladder, and then followed Mrs. Travers, who had gone 
on deck. “Good-bye! God bless you! You are the best of good 
fellows, ‘Tom,” she said, holding his hand in both her own. 

“And you—I can only say you are no end of a brick. Good- 
bye; you will be off in another moment,” and Tom hurried on 


shore. 


* * * 


Pierstoffe was not unfaithfully deseribed, in the advertisement 
which had fascinated Kate Travers, as a thriving town. Originally a 
fishing and smuggling village, the latter line of business had created a 
certain degree of wealth, and the style of houses which the successful 
owners of the various schooners and luggers plying between Pierstoffe 
and the coasts of France and Holland built for themselves in later 
years were of a very superior description from the lowly cottages 
which used to cluster round the “point,” as it was emphatically 
called. The point being the southern promontory in which a bold 
range of cliffs ended, and which sheltered the wide open bay from the 
prevalent winds. But the cottages, the original nucleus from which 
Pierstoffe had sprung, had been pulled down more than ten years 
before, and an enterprising builder had erected in their place, and on 
the very verge of the shore, a huge, square, hideous marine hotel, 
with a sea wall and a terrace, a ladies’ bathing place at one side, and, 
screened from observation, a gentleman’s on the other. Having ac- 
complished this patriotic work, he smashed up, and other men entered 
into his labours. 

Pierstoffe began to look up, and a row of lodging-houses were built 
close down on the sea, and in front of a little, narrow, tortuous street 
of shabby shops which crept along the base of the overhanging 
clifls, to where they sunk somewhat suddenly into a valley which 
widened as it ran inland, and where the sweep of the bay compelled 
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the new houses to cease, and permit some of the better and later 
edifices of old Pierstoffe still to face the sea, and a wide slip on 
which the pleasure-skiffs lay drawn up for hire, where the fishing- 
boats came in, and the weather-beaten fishermen disentangled their 
silvery, scaly treasures from the dark-brown nets. 

Here the old coach-road turned inwards, and a few furlongs further on 
bifurcated, one line ascending by steep zigzags to the northern heights, 
the other leading away down the valley to where the open country, 
rich in cornfields and pastures, with patches of woodland sheltered by 
the high cliffs from easterly gales, afforded first-rate sport to a fox- 
hunting gentry. Further on, past the slip, were the most genteel, 
the most costly, and the newest houses in Pierstoffe, called the North 
Parade, behind which the cliffs again rose to a great height. Many 
improvements were being carried on. A branch line from the “ East 
Mercian, Stoneborough, and Barmouth Junction” had been brought 
by a tunnel almost to the door of the Marine Hotel, and a small pier 
was being built also near that favoured spot, where summer sailors 
might more conveniently land from their pretty vessels. There was 
a library and a reading-room also, where a visitors’ book was kept, and 
there was talk of a yacht club; but they had got no further than 
erecting a flag-staff before the library on the esplanade, whence the 
flag of the club was to float whenever the one and the other had been 
called into existence. 

Such were the principal features of the residence Mrs. Travers had 
chosen. She was very weary, and consequently dispirited when she 
reached her destination by the last train. It was dusk, but not quite 
dark, and she could trace the outlines of the cliffs and bay as she stood 
on the open space before the hotel, while a porter called a cab—or, as 
it is usually called out of London, “a fly” (will some Max Miller of 
the future account for this variation in the growth of language ?). 
The soft salt breeze (it was a lovely April night), came to her cheek 
like a caress. The breath of the sea seemed to call back her scattered 
forces, and she had roused herself from the weariness of spirit which 
hung upon her since she had parted with Fanny and Mills, by 
the time a very stuffy conveyance had rattled her over some rough 
pavement, and through a street so narrow that she wondered the jolt- 
ing did not overturn her vehicle into a shop window on the right hand 
or on the left. Then she felt once more in the open, and heard the 
gentle dash of the waves as the driver drew up at a corner house. 

“This is it, ma’am—‘ The Berlin Bazaar.’” 

“ Will you please stop at the private door round the corner ?” said a 
shrill, treble voice, and a dim figure, tall and narrow, appeared at the 
shop door. 

A small boy was putting up the shutters (the early “closing move- 
ment” had always been moving at Pierstoffe), who hastily desisted and 
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ran round to carry up the luggage. ‘The next moment Mrs. Temple 
(as we must call her in future) stood in a short, wide, low, panneled 
passage, where a thin, angular female, with flat bands of hair secured 
by a couple of rows of narrow black velvet and a high back-comb, held 
a tall thin candle in a brass candlestick. She was evidently an elderly 
young lady, with a sweet simper, which displayed very large teeth— 
in fact, her bony system was largely developed. She produced on 
Mrs. Temple a general impression of being brown. Her dress was 
brown merino, so tightly and accurately fitting, that it conveyed the 
idea that she had been melted down and poured into a brown mould. 
Her neat collar was fastened with a brown bow of ribbon, her hands 
were covered with brown leather mittens, and her complexion was not 
many shades lighter. 

“Mrs. Temple, Iam sure I am very glad you have arrived,” she 
said with a gracious bend, which made the composite grease of her 
candle drip over. ‘I expected you somewhat earlier.” 

“ Miss Potter, I suppose ?” returned the young widow pleasantly. 
“ T hoped to have been here earlier, but I have had a long journey.” 

“Dear, dear, I daresay you are quite overcome with fatigue. 
Here, Sarah, take up Mrs. Temple’s box. Perhaps you will step into 
our little sitting-room at once.” And Miss Potter, with the most 
scrupulous politeness, and holding the candle above her head, opened 
a side door and ushered her guest into a long, low room, also 
panneled, with a narrow door at the opposite angle from where they 
entered, and beside it, stretching towards the fireplace, was a long 
window, not more than one pane in height, but many in width, across 
which hung a muslin curtain. 

A small fire burned in an old-fashioned grate, with wide hobs and 
extensive “checks,” to limit its dimensions, and before it stood a 
three-legged iron stand, or “ footman,” supporting a carefully covered 
dish. A table set with tea-things stood near the window, and a small 
copper kettle hummed upon the fire. 

“T am very thankful to be here,” said Mrs. Temple, looking round 
her, not displeased by the aspect of things, as she untied her bonnet 
and laid it aside. “I hope my late arrival has caused you no incon- 
venience.” 

“Qh, none in the least, I assure you, ma'am,” said Miss Potter, 
bustling about actively to get the tea. “And I think you will like 
the place and the business. Poor Mrs. Browne, the late owner, as nice 
a woman as ever lived, did not make it what it might be, as I have 
told her times and times; but it is steady, and regular, and particu- 
cularly genteel.” Miss Potter, when not excited, talked in a loud 
impressive whisper. “It is like keeping a stall at a fancy fair, in a 
manner of speaking. Indeed, I tell my brother—my brother is in 
Australia in a very large way of business, and I am going out to him. 
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I should have done so long since, but that I could not leave Mrs. 
Browne ; for as she said to me over and over again, ‘If you leave me, 
Maria’ (my name is Maria), ‘ my whole dependence is gone; for Mrs. 
Penny ’ (that is her daughter) ‘is not exactly the sort of ’—but there, 
censoriousness is not my line. Poor dear soul, I was her whole stay.” 
By this time Miss Potter had wandered through so many parentheses, 
that she had forgotten what she had told her brother, so wisely dropped 
the subject, and allowed Kate to take her tea in comparative quiet. 

Although her acquaintance with Miss Potter soon came to an end, 
and she dropped out of her life altogether, Kate Travers never forgot 
the relief which the even flow of her unoflending though very small 
talk proved on that trying night. It gave a welcome tinge of the 
ludicrous to the awful strangeness of her position; it held back the 
rising tide of sorrowful, half indignant recollections that threatened to 
engulf her courage and composure, as gently sloping sandy beaches 
hold back the ocean. Then the bird’s-eye view of the “business” 
which her ready intelligence gathered from this chatter, roused her 
interest in what had now become her career, and so the first evening, 
in what was to be her new home, passed over less painfully than she 
expected. 

She woke early the next morning, and soon was up and dressed. A 
fresh breeze from the south-east was crisping the bay into short toss- 
ing foam-crested waves, and dashing them with a sound, full of haste 
and vigour upon the slip before described, and which her window 
overlooked. ‘The bright clear sunshine, the wide stretch of open sea, 
the tall cliffs which sheltered the little town to the north, and of which 
she caught a glimpse on her left, all seemed to her very good. Her 
spirit roused itself in response to the tumultuous activity of the nature 
she gazed upon, and seemed to promise her success. To succeed in a 
“Berlin Bazaar,” is not an “ o’er-vaulting ambition,” scarcely in 
accord with the idea of “deep calling unto deep,” which certainly 
suggested itself to the young widow, as she stood gazing at the wild 
play of the waters, and conscious of the sympathy between her inner 
self and the speechless world without ; the “ voice” of which is yet to 
articulate. But not to succeed in this humble enterprise, implied so 
terrible a defeat, such an incapacity on her part to judge for herself, 
and to stand alone, that success was thrown up into colossal propor- 
tions by the depth of shadow behind it. Shaking off her thought fit, 
Mrs. Temple, as she schooled herself to think she was, descended to 
the parlour, where she had partaken of tea the night before, and 
found a small girl in a long sort of linen bib that reached from her 
throat to her insteps, setting the breakfast things; she stopped short 
and dropped a staccato courtesy, when she perceived the strange 


lady, continuing to gaze at her with a scared expression and without 
moving. 
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“TI suppose you are the housemaid?” said Mrs. Temple, good- 
naturedly seeking to break the spell by the charm of speech. 

“Yes ’m,—and I does the cooking, too ’m; only mother comes in 
twice a week to help clean up. Leastways, she used—but I does all 
for Miss Potter, now,” said the small statue, restored to consciousness. 

“Ts Miss Potter up, yet?” asked Mrs. Temple, measuring the 
child in her mind, and conjecturing whether she might do for an 
assistant to Mills—for Mills could not manage everything quite 
alone. 

“Oh, yes ’m! Miss Potter is dusting of the shop. I was to tell 
her when you comed down,—I'll just get the kettle.” 

Though April was drawing to a close, a fire was not unacceptable 
in the chill freshness of a sea-side morning, and Mrs. Temple had 
placed one foot upon the fender, when Miss Potter came in through 
the narrow door, which led into the shop. 

“Dear, dear, I did not know you were down. I hope you have 
not been waiting long.” Miss Potter held a feather-broom and a 
duster, and another cleaner duster was tied over her head. She was 
attired in a print morning-wrapper, washed out to a dim ochre tint. 
“T told that girl to let me know directly you were down ; but she is 
so stupid.” 

Mrs. Temple exonerated the girl, and Miss Potter went on : 

“Tam glad you are an early riser—I always was—and it’s a great 
thing here. You see, ours is that sort of a genteel business, that there 
is no need to open much before ten. Indeed, for that matter, before 
eleven, only for the appearance! and one can get a deal done between 
an eight o'clock breakfast and ten—as you will find. I think you 
said you never were in business before ?” 

“ Never,” said Kate. 

Miss Potter shook her head gloomily as she made the tea. “ Busi- 
ness is uphill work for them that haven’t been brought up to it.” 

* Yet, it cannot be so mysterious that a woman of my age cannot 
learn it,” replied Kate; and added, smiling, “ with your good help.” 

“Oh, I am sure I am willing to do the best Ican; but I can't help 
thinking that a little outlay would fetch up the business wonderfully. 
I always told poor dear Mrs. Browne that she starved it! Indeed, at 
one time, when I thought of taking it myself, I used to be rather 
annoyed. Then, poor Mrs. Browne had heavy expenses. Now, you 
see, you have no husband,” as if this was an enormous advantage in 
an economic point of view. “ At least—you'll excuse me—I under- 
stood you were a widow ?” 

“T am,’ said Mrs. Temple smiling; while her eyes filled with 
tears at the recollection of the husband who had so carefully 
guarded her from all of pain, save what his own jealous love inflicted. 

“ Poor Mrs. Browne suffered a deal with hers. Iam sure I little 
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thought she would go before him!” in a slightly injured tone, as if 
Providence had made a decided mistake. “ But, though I do not 
mean the least disrespect to you, I can’t say I have any right to like 
widows !” 

“Tam sorry to hear it! May I ask why ?” 

“Well,” with a deep sigh, “if it wasn’t for one, I would be in a 
very different position to what I am.” Whereupon Miss Potter 
plunged into a very lengthy parenthetical history of certain love pas- 
sages which had passed between herself and one of the assistants at 
Mr. Turner’s. This was the shop par excellence of Pierstoffe—a most 
elegant young man from London—quite a “ millingtary” looking 
man; but a designing widow (nothing at all to look at), the widow of 
a small farmer in the neighbourhood, had won him from her, and they 
were now married and established in quite a large business in Stone- 
borough. “She had a little money,” concluded Miss Potter, with a 
deep sigh, “and I believe he has never regretted it but once, and that 
was always.” 

“Probably it was the widow’s money, not the widow, which at- 
tracted him,” began Mrs. Temple in a consolatory tone ; but she was 
interrupted by a sharp click and the convulsive tinkle of a little bell, 
whereupon Miss Potter started to her feet, exclaiming, “ Dear, dear, 
I had no idea the time was running on so,” and darted into the shop. 
Mrs. Temple, wondering at the revelations she had just heard, almost 
as much as if one of the wooden dolls of a past generation had opened 
its vermillion lips to speak of a heart within, could not resist looking 
with some curiosity through the wide, low window from which the 
blind was partially withdrawn. A small child in hobnailed shoes, 
whose snubby nose was scarce on a level with the counter, was hold- 
ing up a penny in a paw as brown as the coin, and Miss Potter was 
drawing forth two skeins of black wool from a carefully papered 
parcel. 

“My first customer,” thought Kate, “and a specimen of the gen- 
tility of my business! I shall do away with that bell; it reminds me 
of poor old Sally Martin’s sweety shop at Cullingford, where Tom used 
to spend so many pennies.” Here Miss Potter returned, and proposed 
to show her over the house before anyone else came. 

It was a better sort of abode than Mrs. Temple had hoped for. 
Only two stories high, it was larger than it looked ; for, being built 
on a corner piece of ground, its depth was greater than its frontage. 
The centre was divided into good square rooms, leaving snippets of 
space to form curious little crooked chambers, and three-cornered 
cupboards with odd, unexpected steps leading to them. The furniture 
was scanty but clean, the best things being placed in a sitting-room 
upstairs, which possessed a large window over the front door, com- 
manding the Stoneborough Road and the new North Parade houses. 
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Next to this was the bedroom which had been prepared for Mrs, 
Temple. Behind these, somewhat shut in by the high ground at the 
back, were three other bedrooms. Below the shop and parlour before 
described, at the other side of the hall, a pleasant, retired sitting-room 
with one large window opening on a neglected garden, which lay 
between the house and the lower cliff, which there sloped steeply 
down to the roadway. ‘The kitchen came next, with various conve- 
nient offshoots in the shape of sculleries and washhouses. “If the 
business will only answer, I have not made a bad bargain,” thought 
Mrs. Temple. 

Once or twice in the course of their inspection, Miss Potter had 
been called away by a shrill yell of “Shop!” from the diminutive girl, 
and had each time returned breathless, exclaiming at the unusual 
number of early customers. 

** Poor dear Mrs. Browne was rather fortunate latterly in letting the 
upstair rooms. Dr. Slade was a very good friend to her in that way, 
though he is rather peculiar ; but he used to recommend invalid gen- 
tlemen—two guineas a week for the season.” 

“Oh, she let lodgings?” asked Mrs. Temple, smiling to herself at 
the turn of Fortune’s wheel which had brought her back to the point 
from whence she had started. 

“T think I shall do the same; it will lighten the rent.” 


“Oh, considerably, I assure you! but we had better go into the 
shop now.” 


Cuarter XII. 


Tuis first day was both wearisome and depressing. Mrs. Temple felt 
bewildered by the effort to understand the mystery of marks and all 
the technicalities which the accomplished Miss Potter so glibly poured 
forth, and cast down by the trifling nature of the sales. A few girls, 
with broad, country accents, and exceedingly unpolished manners, 
came in for pennyworths of this and sixpence worth of the other. 
One young lady, the clergyman’s daughter Miss Potter said, asked for 
some traced muslin-work, which cost the large sum of two shillings 
and sixpence. And a huge, good-humoured looking farmer with 
yellow leggings, a low-crowned hat, a whip, spurs, and a fiery-red 
face, who called Mrs. Temple “mum,” brought a considerably-rubbed 
Berlin-wool pattern, and asked that all the requisite wools might be 
supplied, and he would call for the parcel on his way home in a couple 
of hours, which he did, and paid for it standing in the doorway, his 
face redder than ever, the reins of his nag over one arm, his whip 
under the other, while he exclaimed at the cost of “such-like darned 
fiddle-faddles, and hoped his lass would be satisfied now.” 

“This has not been a fair average day,” said Miss Potter, as she 
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counted up the day’s gain, and found it amounted to seven shillings 
and fivepence halfpenny. “In short, I have never known it so low.” 

“ That is curious,” said Mrs. Temple dryly, “ and discouraging.” 

“Tt is,” returned Miss Potter candidly ; “ but I wouldn't mind, if 
I were you. There are many things to account for a temporary de- 
pression. It is just after the Easter holidays; and the young ladies 
at Miss Monitor’s have scarcely settled to their work and their studies. 
And a great archery féte at Colnebrook Castle was to come off yester- 
day, you see; so none of the county ladies would have time to think 
of fancywork the very day after. You must just wait a bit.” 

And the young widow resolved to be patient, more especially as she 
liked the look of the place, and felt still more disposed towards it 
after an evening stroll past the North Parade houses, to where the 
roadway widened into a gravelled sweep, from which she discovered a 
narrow path leading along the base of the cliffs, now descending 
almost to the beach, now climbing steeply up over some projecting 
crag, which was lashed or caressed by the waves at high water. Fol- 
lowing this, in some places, rather giddy footway, Mrs. Temple reached 
a spot where a sudden inward curve of the cliffs formed a tiny bay. 
The path she had followed zigzagged upwards to a coast-guard station, 
but another branched off, and led gently down a few paces to a little 
rough wooden jetty, bleached almost ghastly white by the con- 
stant wash of the sea; while some outlying standing timbers, set up 
to break the force of the waves, were covered with black-green sea- 
weed, which, as the tide was now half high, and coming in, floated 
mournfully on the waters, like the long locks of some drowning 
creature. The shelter afforded here had permitted a growth of grass 
and brambles mixed with the gorse, now in full yellow bloom, and 
loading the air with its honeyed sweetness, to tone down the rugged 
grandeur of the cliff, and in the deeper hollow where the slope was 
least steep, and more of soil would lie, a small group of stunted oak 
trees nestled, throwing out thick gnarled branches with the ungainly 
strength of misshapen dwarfs. 

The utter silence, the unspeakable repose enchanted Kate. She 
descended to the little pier, and strolled leisurely along it, resting for 
a while on a low bench at the end, and drinking in the loveliness of 
sea and sky. By-and-by, a grey-bearded coastguard-man, in a little 
boat, pulled round one of the points which sheltered the bay, and 
fastened his skiff to the pier, ascending by a straight sort of ladder 
made between the timbers, with a goodly basket of fish on his arm, 
and a loose heap of brown net on his shoulder. He gave Mrs. Temple 
a friendly “ good even,” and they exchanged a little talk. Then she 
watched him lazily as he walked up the path, after having spread out 
his net to dry, and looked into a sort of cave half-natural half-artificial 
where a large six-oared boat was safely stowed. 
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“What a relief it will be sometimes to come here after the toils of 
the day,” said Mrs. Temple, as she rose, wonderfully refreshed, to 
return. “If I can at all make an existence, I will stay here.” And, 
as she mused, the memory of the last time she had sat in the open air 
came back to her, with Sir Hugh Galbraith’s cruel words, which had 
so often sounded in her ear since. She had never breathed them to 
any one; she never would, but not the less clearly were they remem- 
bered. Generally, the thought roused indignation, and a fierce desire 
to show that, at any rate, she had held the same place in her husband’s 
estimation from first to last, by proving that the will which had 
robbed her, to enrich him, was false; but to-night the loneliness, the 
beauty of her surroundings inclined her to a kind of melancholy regret 
that she should be so misjudged, so cruelly wronged! It was sad, too, 
after a glimpse of all that life might have given to her, young, rich 
in a sense of enjoyment, and rich enough in material wealth, to be 
suddenly cast out into the outer world of poverty and hard work. 
“I must not be false to my own principles,” she thought, rallying her 
forces as she hurried on, slightly alarmed by the increasing darkness, 
“Work is a good in itself. All I hope is that Fanny will not find life 
insupportably dull here. I shall not keep her long, that I can see. 
It will be terrible to be without her.” 

Miss Potter's astonishment was loud when she found where Mrs. 
Temple had directed her evening walk. “ Dear, dear, it is such a 
lonely, dismal place! I don’t think even the visitors go there unless 
indeed in a party, to gather seaweed at the cove when the tide is 
out.” 

The succeeding day was considerably more animated. Some young 
ladies on horseback rode in from one of the neighbouring places, and 
made quite a clatter outside, while one of the attendant grooms came 
in for a variety of articles, and Miss Potter herself had to go out and 
receive directions. 

Later in the day, a very tall, thin, elderly gentleman, with glitter- 
ing black eyes and rather hectic colour, thin iron-grey hair, brushed 
back from a bony brow, a huge shirt frill, and a long single-breasted 
green coat, came in with some importance. 

“ Good morning, good morning !’"—knocking the top of his hunt- 
ing-whip against the brim of his hat. “All blooming, I see. And 
this is our new proprietress—eh—eh ?”—a keen stare at Mrs. Temple, 
with slightly knitted brow. 

“Yes, Dr. Slade,” simpered Miss Potter ; “this is Mrs. Temple.” 

The doctor knocked his whip against his hat again, and Mrs. 
Temple bent her head with a sudden strange feeling of being out of 
her place—the introduction was so unlike anything she had cver 
experienced before. 

“ Well, ma’am,” said the doctor, “shall you let lodgings, like your 
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predecessor, or have you a tribe of children to overflow into the nooks 
and crannies of this old Noah’s Ark ?” 

Mrs. Temple had time to school herself while he spoke, and was 
ready to answer with a smile when he ceased. 

“T daresay I shall let lodgings, Dr. Slade; but I scarcely yet know 
what I shall do.” 

“Well, you had better let me know when you make up your mind. 
1 am the dispenser of fortune, as well as physic, in this direction. I 
fancy I'll have a couple of invalids on my hands this season ; but you 
must give better cooking than the last sufferer had. Chops frightened 
by frizzling till they were black in the face, by jingo! That’s not 
nutritious diet.” 

“But my chops, if I ever have the honour of serving any to your 
patients, shall ‘blush celestial rosy red.’ at their own perfection,” said 
Mrs. Temple, laughing good-humouredly. 

The doctor stared for a moment, and then cried, “Shall they? By 
Jupiter! those are the sort of chops, and you are the sort of woman 
that will do.” Then, turning to Miss Potter, he asked, “ Have you, 
among the rubbish of your nonsensical bazaar, a piece of court 
plaister? I know I have none; and a bramble caught my hand 
here” (holding it out) “as I was cutting across a corner of the 
dingle, after being kept nearly an hour listening to that old block- 
head, Farmer Owen, maundering about his inside. So I thought I 
would give you a chance before going on to the chemist.” 

“Dear, dear, what a bad place,” said Miss Potter sympathisingly ; 
“and I am really afraid we don’t keep such a thing as court-plaister.” 

“T ought to have known better than to have looked for anything 
useful here,” retorted the doctor, with an awful scowl. 

And then an instinctive “ trade” impulse stirred our young widow 
to exclaim, “If it is not in the shop, Dr. Slade, I have some in my 
dressing-case. I will bring it, and put it on for you, if you will 
promise never to go elsewhere for your court-plaister in future.” 

“Done!” cried the doctor, slapping his hand against his leg; “but 
mind you don’t let yourself be out of it. By George !” he continued, 
as Mrs. ‘Temple left the shop, “‘ that’s a clever baggage! Why she 
would buy and sell you and poor Mrs. Browne, before you would know 
where you were.” 

“She is very pleasant, I am sure; but rather inexperienced—new 
to business—and depends a great deal upon me,” returned Migs 
Potter, with her sweetest smile. 

“Depends upon you!” repeated the doctor, with anything but 
flattering emphasis. ‘Who is she? Where did you pick her up?” 

“Oh, I know nothing of Mrs. Temple, except that she answered 
the advertisement about the business, and that she comes from 
London.” 
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‘London is a wide place,” said the doctor. 

Here Mrs. Temple returned with the required plaister, and pro- 
ceeded coolly and dexterously to cut and affix it, undisturbed by the 
doctor's announcement that he was in a desperate hurry ; that he had 
left his horse outside with the reins over a post, and he dared say he 
would chuck them off and run away, to the damage of all juvenile 
Pierstoffe. 

“Do you want to test my nerve?” said Mrs, Temple, suddenly 
lifting her soft eyes to his with a smile, which produced a very 
different effect from poor Miss Potter’s. 

“I fancy you are equal to it, if I do,” said the doctor, with a sort 
of grim gallantry. ‘You are a deuced wide-awake young woman, 
my dear.” 

“Thank you,” returned Mrs. Temple gravely. “There; I think 
that will keep your hand comfortable. Kemember, in future you are 
to come here for your court-plaister.” 

“That’s a bargain,” cried Dr. Slade; “and, moreover, I shall make 
my wife buy all her stuff to knit my socks with here—that is to say, 
if what you sell isn’t rotten.” 

“Thank you, again,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“ Mrs. Slade always did patronise us,” simpered Miss Potter. 

“Did she? I know she used to send for balls of worsted yarn 
—what do you call it ?—to Stoneborough—ay, to London. Don’t you 
believe all she told you. Good morning to you.” Another knock of 
the whip against his hat, and the doctor strode away. 

“Your doctor seems something of a character,” said Mrs. Temple, 
looking after him. 

“ Oh, indeed, he is a most extraordinary man. He was looked upon 
as quite the king of Pierstoffe; but I think things are a little dif- 
ferent now. There is a new doctor here—a quiet, grave, exceedingly 
genteel young man—who is making his way wonderfully even with 
the best families in the town. But Dr. Slade still keeps in with the 
county people. You see he hunts with the gentry, and they are used 
to him; but it is said that young Mr.—I mean Dr.—Bryant made 
one or two extraordinary cures of people that had gone on years and 
years with Dr. Slade. Any way, Dr. Slade hates the other like 
poison, and abuses and swears at him quite awful; but Dr. Bryant, I 
am told, never mentions Dr. Slade but with the greatest respect. The 
young doctor is not married, and that made matters worse when Miss 
Monitor called him in; every one said that an elderly—not to say old 
married man, was the proper person for a young ladies’ school (though 
there are very curious stories told of Dr. Slade some years back). But 
Miss Monitor declared that a great London doctor said if Miss Gold- 
frass (that’s a great heiress, who is at the school) was ill,—and she 
generally is,—no one was to be called in but Dr. Bryant. Then he is 
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so regular at church; and poor Dr. Slade never darkens the door of 
church or chapel.” 

“Not a very pleasant account,” said the young widow thought- 
fully. “Still, I seem fated to accept this rather rampant Hakeem for 
my partisan.” 

“ What did you say?” asked Miss Potter puzzled. 

“Qh, that Dr. Slade seemed inclined to be friendly. What is his 
wife like ?” , 

“A very nice lady indeed, but that timid and nervous it makes one 
uncomfortable. I believe she was a great beauty once, but there is 
very little of it left now.” 

Ten days flew away with wonderful rapidity, and Kate Travers was 
astonished to find how quickly things, so new and strange, were 
growing familiar. The hardest nut of all was to take kindly and 
easily to the peculiar style of civility with which women, often her 
inferiors, never her superiors, addressed her, as some one quite out of 
their sphere. But she was too sensible not to school herself to 
look on this as a mere accident of business, not touching her real 
position. 

“T hope when Fanny comes she will not be thoughtless and offend 
people, our fellow-citizens in trade,” mused Kate; “for it will not do 
to hold aloof, and make ourselves unpopular. After all, they have the 
same natures, the same objects in life, the same affections; the 
difference only lies in our exterior coats of varnish. What an amount 
of vulgar ignorance exists among nominally educated ladies, who 
speak correctly, and are sufficiently well-bred not to rub you the 
wrong way unless it suits them! Women are generally tolerable, but 
men, without the ‘ outward and visible’ signs of gentlemen, must be 
dreadful, and yet real gentlemen must be exceedingly rare in every 
class. Still there is knowledge to be gained from every fresh page in 
the book of life, and ere long I shall turn to another.” 

Then, as usual, her thoughts flew away to the standing obstacle of 
her life. She counted largely on what old Gregory’s son would have 
to tell of his father’s communications, touching the will he had 
witnessed, and was supposed to have written. But when would he 
return? She had carefully kept up a correspondence with his sister, 
Mrs. Bell, who had told her that she had received a handsome present 
from Sir Hugh Galbraith, that she had quite re-established her school, 
and hoped to do well; but there was still no news of her brother. 

As the fortnight progressed Mrs. Temple saw, or imagined she saw, 
her way to a fair amount of success in the new life she had adopted. 
Many things were asked for which were not in stock, and she thus 
gathered ideas as to the further development of the business already 
existing at the Berlin Bazaar. Moreover, a judicious selection of 
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Pierstoffe by surprise, and acted favourably on other branches of her 
trade. 

She, therefore, made up her mind to close with the agent, and with 
infinite pleasure wrote for Fanny and Mills to join her. With what 
delight she looked forward to seeing them once’ more, after being 
plunged in such a flood of strangeness! All this time she had had 
frequent letters from Fanny, written in better spirits than the faith- 
ful little soul really felt; on one point they were unanimous, Mills 
was perfectly angelic. “If she had not a tolerably fair appetite, I 
should think she was going to die,” concluded Fanny in one of her 
epistles. Tom had paid his promised visit, and was more delightful 
and audacious than ever. So the young widow’s mind had been kept 
tranquil in the direction of Boulogne. 

It was the day after she had despatched her letter of recall, and 
market-day besides, so they had been quite busy all the morning. Now 
dinner time was past, and the little shop had been empty for a few 
minutes—Miss Potter was absent—when the door was suddenly 
darkened by the entrance of an exceedingly large lady, tall as well 
as stout, richly dressed in a thick violet silk, a black velvet mantle 
trimmed with costly lace, a green velvet and satin bonnet with crimson 
roses, and Brussels lace veil, a chain round her neck, and bracelets 
slipping down on the fat, pudgy hands, which were tightly crammed 
into violet gloves ; one of them held a violet and lace parasol, the other 
a ribbon, the other end of which was fastened to a painfully corpulent 
pug, at whose collar a little ball-like bell tinkled perpetually. All 
this finery, it must be confessed, looked like every-day gear, not Sunday 
clothes, on the stout lady, who waddled into the middle of the shop, and 
then, gazing full at Mrs. Temple with little, sharp, green-grey 
eyes, exclaimed in a fat voice, but with a good accent and pleasant 
manner, “I do not think I ever saw you before! Where is Miss 
Potter ?” 

“She has only just left the shop, and will be here directly.” 

“And, in the meantime, have you any materials for this sort of lace- 
work ?” resumed the lady, taking a small parcel from her pocket, and 
opening it. 

Mrs. ‘Temple examined it with much interest. ‘I am sorry to say 
we have not, nor have I seen anything like it in England.” 

“Then, have you been lately on the Continent ?” asked her customer 
quickly. 

“T came from France ten days ago.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, and what am I to do about the work? There 
is a young lady staying with me—a charming girl, but very delicate 
—and quite crazy about this work. I promised to bring her back 
patterns, and everything.” 


“I am exceedingly sorry not to have it. Could the young lady 
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wait three days, and she shall have several patterns to choose from ?” 
said Mrs. Temple, thinking of Fanny’s arrival. 

“T daresay she would. It would take as long to send to town. 
Oh, Miss Potter, how do you do?” as that individual returned. 
“ What is going to be done now. Hasthe Berlin Bazaar been sold— 
are you going to desert us ?” 

“ Well, my lady, I suppose I shall be going out to my brother soon. 
Can I get you anything this morning ?” 

“Yes; there is a list of cottons and tapes my maid gave me. 
And tell me—how is poor old Mr. Browne? has he gone to live with 
his daughter ?” 

“He is pretty well—at least was—when I heard last. He is not 
living with Mrs. Penny.” 

“Well, he ought! Where has she sent him ?” 

“Oh, he is quite comfortable, I assure you, my lady. He is 
boarded with a very respectable party quite near Mrs. Penny’s 
farm.” 

“Ah, the respectable party will take the money and starve him, 
probably.” 

“TI hope not,” replied Miss Potter meekly. She had permitted 
Mrs. Temple to take the list and select the articles named in it, in 
order to attend to her ladyship’s cross-examination. 

“ And who is this person?’ continued the stout lady, in an audible 
aside, 

“Oh, Mrs. Temple; she is going to purchase the business and 
settle here.” 

“Doesn't look the least like business herself.’ Then to Mrs. 
Temple, “So you are to be our old friend Mrs. Browne’s successor. 
I hope the Bazaar will be equally successful with you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Temple, bowing slightly. 

“But latterly there has been a decided falling off. Miss Potter is 
always ‘ just out’ of whatever one wants.” 

“T shall, of course, renew the stock, and hope to add some useful 
— to the business. I have already some of the newest publica- 

ions.” 

“Ah, yes, I see,” interrupted her Jadyship, wheeling her chair 
reund with a sudden, violent effort, and beginning to overhaul them. 
“Household Words,’ ‘The Family Herald, ‘The Cheerful Visitor,’ 
—newspapers, too! that’s a good idea. And, pray, had you a shop in 
France, Mrs. Temple ?” 

“No,” said the young widow gently. She could not bring her- 
08 to add “my lady,” which slipped so readily from Miss Potter's 
ongue. 


“Ah, perhaps your husband managed the business ?” 
“ He did.” 
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“Ah, you will be quite a tyro, then, Pray, have you many 
children ?” 

“T have none.” 

“So much the better ; so much the better. Children and business 
do not agree, I imagine. And are you going to live here all alone? 
Have you any friends in Pierstoffe ?” 

“I know no one here; but I shall be joined by a young lady— 
I mean person,” correcting herself with a smile, “who will be my 
assistant when I lose Miss Potter, who cannot, I fear, stay with me as 
long as I should wish.” 

“Hum! that may do; but you must be very circumspect. You 
must indeed—a handsome young woman like you! Are you going to 
send out circulars ?” 

“T shall act on your suggestion,” said Mrs. Temple gravely, “as 
soon as I have finally arranged the purchase.” 

“Do; and be sure to send me one. And I tell you what—you 
ought to give credit. There is so much inconvenience and vulgarity 
about ready money. I would certainly give three months’ credit to 
residents, and the county, if I were you; but don’t trust the visitors ; 
they are a doubtful set.” 

“T shall consider it,” returned Mrs. Temple. 

“Well, are these my cottons and things ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“How much does it all come to ?” 

“Three and fourpence-halfpenny.” 

“ What a quantity of money! There, I have only three and three- 
pence, and I do not care to change a sovereign. I will pay the three- 
halfpeace another time. You see”—to Mrs. Temple—“ there is a case 
in point. I feel the cost of those wretched reels of cotton because | 
see three shillings going out of my hands into yours; but if your 
account for five pounds, or more, came in at the end of three months, 
I would write a cheque for it as cheerfully as possible! It is wonderful 
what a melancholy effect it has seeing the actual coin go away from 
you. Now I must leave you; I have to pay a visit at No. 6, North 
Parade. Do you know anything of the people?’ To Miss Potter, 
‘Have they been in here ?” 

Miss Potter professed complete ignorance. 

“ J know nothing about them,” continued the stout lady; “but a 
cousin of mine in town begged me to call; there is a sick child or 
some such reason for coming here so early. Good morning. Mind 
you get the lace patterns, Mrs. Temple. I shall look in soon again, 
. and see how you are getting on.” Another unmitigated stare—“ I 
can’t help thinking I have seen you somewhere before. Good morn- 
ing,” and she walked out of the shop with surprising br’skaess for so 
heavy a figure. 
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« And, pray, who is that remarkably curious personage,” cried Mrs. 
Temple, when she was fairly out of hearing. 

“That is one of our great ladies, and best customers,” returned 
Miss Potter. “That is Lady Styles, of Weston. She has a beautiful 
place about four or five miles away, on the road to Stoneborough. 
She is a wealthy lady, and quite her own mistress, for Sir Marmaduke 
Styles is very sickly, and is often away in London for his health; but 
she is the greatest gossip in the whole country. She will come and 
buy things here if it was only to cross-question you, till she finds out 
everything. She is not ill-natured, 1 believe, but so dreadfully 
curious. There is no keeping anything from her.” 

“Tshall try, however,” thought Mrs. Temple to herself. “I wonder 
if she has ever really met me! I think not; I think I should re- 
member her.” And Mrs. Temple ran quickly upstairs to write for 
the post, enjoining Fanny on no account to quit Boulogne without a 
supply of patterns and materials such as had caught their attention, 
——- the only ramble for which they had had time, in the Rue 
de 1’ Keu. 


Cuarter XIII. 


Karte Travers, or rather Mrs. Temple, had not felt so light of heart 
since the day on which Ford disclosed his unlucky discovery, as she 


did when welcoming Fanny and Mills to their new home. First, 
there was the great joy of having them once more with her—the 
consciousness of her own courage in having opposed the opinion of 
those she most regarded, justified as she felt by the strong hepe of 
success in her brave undertaking, and then a certain satisfaction in 
the pleasantness of the locality where her lot had fallen. She had 
had tea laid in the best sitting-room, and as she had permitted herself 
the extravagance of a man to put the garden in order, and prune its 
wild luxuriance, things looked their best. 

“What a pretty place, Kate! Quite a lady-like room,” exclaimed 
Fanny, who was enjoying her tea with a traveller’s appetite. “Do 
you know, I quite long to be in the shop, coaxing people to buy all 
sorts of things they do not want. What is the next article, madam. 
Is not that the style?” 

“Bless me, Miss Fanny, how you do run on!” said Mills. 

“T trust you may like it,” returned Mrs. Travers. “ But you will 
find standing all day very fatiguing. I did at first, but I have 
become used to it.” 

“ Must you never sit down?” 

“Oh yes, you can, sometimes, when there is nothing to do. But 
we hope to have very little of that sort of rest.” 

“ Dear, dear !”—a deep sigh from Mills. 
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“And have any of your neighbours called upon you?” continued 
Fanny, helping herself to more brown bread and butter. “Do 
shopkeepers call on each other ? ” 

“T really cannot tell,’ said Mrs. Temple, smiling. “I am not 
thoroughly initiated yet. I imagine they have no time for these 
ceremonies ; at any rate, no one has called upon me except the doctor, 
and, although he generally buys a pennyworth of this or sixpence 
worth of the other, I always look upon his visits as personal ; he gets 
so much talk for his money.” 

“JIndeed!” cried Fanny. ‘And has he a wife? Is he old cr 
young, or nice or nasty, or ” 

“Rein up your curiosity a little, Fanny. He has a wife—he is 
rather old—and I cannot exactly say he is nice.” 

“My curiosity is at an end, then. Do you know, Mills and I grew 
rather fond of Boulogne. We would bave been quite fond of it had 
you been there.” 

“ Me fond of it! no, indeed! It’s a queer, unnatural place,” quoth 
Mills. “ Why, if you even go to thread a needle, the more you twist 
the thread the more it comes untwisted. And then the soup and 
the messes! Why, you get up near as hungry as when you sat 
down.” 

“All the better for digestion; but come, Kate, let us see your 
new abode,” said Fanny rising. 

And then a pleasant excursion through the various nooks and 
corners, the more dignified apartments and domestic offices of the 
house, ensued. J’anny expressed the most ardent admiration, and 
sketched the outline of a romantic tale, as she inspected the principal 
rooms, which Mrs. ‘Temple intended to let. A melancholy and 
mysterious invalid, of refined habits and blighted affections, was to 
occupy them. Mrs. Temple was to soothe his last moments; he was 
to prove a millionaire, and leave all his wealth “to you,” concluded 
Fanny, “ or to me—and then we should go shares !” 

“ No more wills, if you love me, Fan ;” said Mrs. Temple, laughing. 
“ Why should he not recover, find balm for his wounded heart, and 
marry you?” 

“Oh! but I couldn’t, you know,” cried Fanny, and stopped, blush- 
ing brightly. 

“T know nothing,” returned her friend, “ but I guess a good deal.” 

Mrs. Mills did not commit herself. She found no fault, neither did 
she bestow much approval. The “wash’us” was, she admitted, 
handy, and the cupboards convenient ; but this was balanced by con- 
siderable doubts touching “no end of work” to keep such a heap of 
odd corners clean, Then the “ girl” underwent a grim examination, 
from which she evidently drew unfavourable auguries of her own 
future, and asked if she might go home “ to see mother.” Then, as 
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the evening was lovely, and Miss Potter quite willing to take entire 
charge of the shop for the short time that remained before closing, 
the young widow propo:ed a stroll on the beach, as Fanny did not 
seem very tired. 

“Tired! Iam as fresh as a lark; ready for anything!” was the 
reply. 

‘ Bere, Miss Fanny,” said Mills, coming downstairs at that moment ; 
“here’s the parcel you said Mrs. Travers was a 

“Hush!” cried that lady. “Do be careful, Mills. I am Mrs. 
Temple now. You really must not forget. Give me the parcel!” 

“ But, Kate,” said Fanny, as they left the house together; “it is 
very hard to remember; and I spoiled ever so many envelopes when 
I wrote to you. I was sure to have ‘ ‘Travers’ down before I could 
think. I wish you had not changed it. Was it necessary ?” 

“Yes; I thought so. I did not like to associate poor Mr. Travers’s 
name with a shop, for I know my being here is not his fault. 
Besides, I have an odd, obstinate, perhaps stupid dislike to the idea of 
resuming it again until I have won my rights.” 

“Heigho!” said Fanny. 

“Which means,” returned Mrs. Temple, a little sharply, “ that 
Tom has persuaded you that my hopes and convictions are insane 
crotchets. You think Tom an oracle; but he is not infallible.” 

“No, indeed, I do not; but he knows a great deal about law and 
things, more even than you do; though you are very, very clever, 
Kate dear. I wouldn’t make so sure of . . . of anything, if I were 
you.” 

“Patience, patience, time will show,” returned her friend a little 
wearily; then, after a few moments’ thought, she exclaimed pas- 
sionately, “ you cannot know how deeply this blow has sunk into my 
soul! I shall never be quite the sume again till I have rolled back 
that man’s triumph on himself, and proved that I possessed—even if 
I did not deserve it—my husband's love and confidence to the last! 
After all,” she went on, speaking slowly, dreamily, “‘ my lot has been 
alittle hard. I have never known real love—love I could heartily 
return—now I am compelled by fortune to turn aside out of the way 
of it. And I do believe that not only is love the whole fulfilling of 
the law, but of life, too, to a woman. Lut,” in a cheerier tone, 
“there are many pleasant things left—among them success and 
revenge; not desperate, cruel revenge, you know, but a little 
pinching of one’s enemy, just to give salt to the success. Tell me 
about yourself, Fan ?” 

A long confidential talk ensued, for Fanny was unusually sensible 
and satisfying, yet she avoided her own affairs somewhat; so Mrs. 
Temple concluded that her engagement to Tom, if it existed, was a 
tacit one. It was dusk when they reached the house, 
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“ And, Kate, how long is that horrid, skinny Miss Potter to stay ?” 

“ Another month,” said Mrs. Temple laughing. “It will take all 
that time to train you. She is very useful, and a good creature.” 

“T hate good creatures,” said Fanny, with a pout. 

“ Which shows you are not one yourself,” returned Mrs. Temple, 
putting the latch-key in the lock. “ How thankful I am that every- 
thing has turned out favourably so far, though we must not expect it 
to be always sunshine! What a comfort that Mills seems tolerably 
pleased and in good spirits—where is she, by the way?” Mrs. Temple 
opened the kitchen-door as she spoke, and beheld Mills seated by the 
fast-dying fire, her feet stretched out resting on each other, her hands 
clasped together, her apron thrown over her face, a picture of hope- 
less affliction. 

* % * * * 

‘Time flew by with amazing rapidity in the busy monotony of the 
new life upon which Kate and Fanny had entered. To the former it 
was far from uninteresting. Her self-esteem was deeply pledged to 
its success, and she soon began, under the pressure of such a motive, 
to understand her work. Misundérstanding is at the root of so many 
dislikes ; to be thoroughly known is often, to the least attractive, to 
possess sympathy and liking. Then it was very delightful to perceive 
that, as the town filled, so did her trade increase. The possession of a 
little ready money, too, was a great advantage at the outset, as it 
enabled her to renew her stock on good terms, and without any difli- 
culty respecting references, which would have been puzzling to find. 
As soon as she began to ascertain the kind of goods most in demand, 
she felt emboldened to add sundry fancy articles to her stock of jet 
ornaments and trinkets—she even ventured to run up to town from 
Friday morning to the following evening and visit the great empo- 
riums in Cannon Street, where, if “fancy” was not originally “ bred,” 
she has developed to an extraordinary degree. All Pierstoffe was 
attracted by the dazzling array which resulted from this visit, and 
Mrs. Temple could not refrain from laughing at the sort of pride she 
detected in her own heart on finding that for some time both Fanny 
and herself were decidedly overworked, while the average of receipts 
was @ trifle under fourteen pounds a week. 

“What do you think of that, Tom ?” wrote the widow to her faithful 
ally ; “I have put away half the money to replace what has been sold, 
and the rest I shall keep in the bank, as I shall want nothing for our 
house or other expenditure for six months at least.” 

Meantime Fanny had caught the taste for business, or pretended 
she did, though Kate shrewdly suspected she viewed the whole under- 
taking as playing at shop-keeping, and could not believe that in sober 
earnest they were always to work. 

Small troubles, of course, arose. Mrs. Mills started with a fixed and 
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unalterable hatred to the unhappy “girl” who had been kept on by 
Mrs. Temple. Mills kcew too well what was due to herself to hear 
any reason on the subject ; and her mistress, though sorely tempted to 
give way, was determined not to yield to an unjust prejudice, con- 
sequently “Sarah Jane’s” was not a life of unbroken sunshine; some 
respite, however, was afforded to all parties by her returning each 
evening to “do” for her grandmother, and her remaining under the 
maternal roof till nine the following morning. 

Lady Styles was another thorn in their side, though by no means 
an unmixed evil. Being rich and idle, she was an excellent customer, 
and not only bought herself, but brought many to buy; for her house 
was always full. Her extreme curiosity was distressing, and so 
alarming to poor Fanny, who had been solemnly warned by her friend 
against gratifying it, that her ladyship’s first visits generally cost the 
pretty little assistant a fit of crying. Lady Styles took the deepest 
interest in the Berlin Bazaar and its owner, who had taken her advice 
respecting the credit system, to which fact her ladyship attributed the 
entire success, so far, of the young widow’s speculation. Perhaps the 
true source of Lady Styles’s interest lay in her unslaked curiosity. 
Mrs. Temple and Fanny grew quite skilled in fencing off her queries, 
and tacitly permitting her to form one theory after another as to their 
previous history. Her conjectures, always stated with the most inso- 
lent candour, were often curiously ingenious; but the fact of Mrs. 
Temple having come direct from France baftled her a good deal. 
That there was a mystery about the fair, sedate, attentive widow, she 
felt quite sure, and she also felt herself bound to unravel it, if only to 
keep up her character. In this Dr. Slade was somewhat a hindrance. 
The doctor and she were old acquaintances—often partners at whist, 
at the various dinners to which the former, in his double character of 
sportsman and doctor, was frequently invited—but always more or 
less rivals in pursuit of the latest, the most correct, and the most 
startling intelligence; Dr. Slade generally mentioning Lady Styles 
(in safe quarters) as that “ blundering old gossip, who always has 
the wrong end of a story ;” while Lady Styles usually spoke of him as 
“poor dear Dr. Slade! you never can exactly depend on anything from 
him.” Therefore, whatever theory started by her ladyship was either 
openly negatived by the doctor, or he shook his head with a calmly 
contemptuous smile, as if he knew ever so much better, only he could 
not speak, which, as Lady Styles remarked, would be “ perfectly 
ridiculous if it was not maddening.” 

The doctor continued very friendly, and masked his batteries more 
skilfully than Lady Styles. He fulfilled his promise by introducing 
an invalid gentleman and his valet as tenants to Mrs. Temple, whose 
three months’ occupancy of her rooms very nearly paid a whole year's 
rent; but this piece of good fortune was not altogether without ils 
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unpleasantness also. The “ valet,” a thick-set, “down ”-looking indi- 
vidual, unaccomplished in any of the suave graces which usually 
distinguish a “gentleman’s gentleman,” gave a good deal of trouble 
about his own and his master’s food, and attracted so much of Mrs, 
Mills’s wrath and indignation upon himself that she had none to spare 
for “Sarah Jane,” and grew quite friendly towards that victim during 
the period of counter-irritation. The tenant himself—a red-faced, 
grey-whiskered, short, slight man of mild aspect, well dressed in an 
old-fashioned style, and always wearing shoes and gaiters—developed 
a curious tendency to slide down the bannisters when he thought no 
one was looking, and to sit in his open window when all Pierstoffe 
was out in its best attire, with his nightcap over his hat. Whatever 
doubts these peculiarities might have suggested were quickly re- 
solved into certainty by Lady Styles on the first opportunity. 

“ T have just been talking to Dr. Slade, Mrs. Temple,” she said, “and 
I told him it was a great shame to quarter a madman and his keeper 
on you. Yes,a madman! but immensely rich—made a fortune in 
one day on the Stock Exchange, and lost his senses in consequence. 
They say he is not dangerous; but you can never be sure. He may 
get up any night and murder you and this nice little creature in your 
sleep. His valet sleeps in his room, you say? Oh, the cunning of 
madness is so extraordinary! he would escape the keeper.” 

A suggestion which gave Mrs. Temple no small amount of trouble, 
as Fanny could neither control nor conceal her fears, and every night 
went through nearly an hour’s searching in cupboards, behind 
curtains, and under beds before she finally locked herself into her room. 

On the whole, this slightly capricious young person was of more 
real use than Mrs. Temple had ventured to hope, and for the first 
two or three months things went smoothly in the main. By that 
time, however, their fellow-townspeople began to evince a desire to 
make their acquaintance, and Mrs. Temple determined not to hold 
aloof from the proffered intercourse. 

Among the higher class of tradespeople, none stood higher than 
Mr. Turner, of “ Turner and Sons,” the grand, and indeed only 
drapery emporium of Pierstofle. He was a very honest, respectable 
map, understanding his own work thoroughly, but little else; for 
education in the “good old days” of his boyhood was held to be an 
unholy thing for any one below the rank of an esquire; and gentle- 
men thought they best served “God and the king” by heaping up 
barriers of difference between them, and the brethren like unto them- 
selves, whom Providence, for some wise purpose, had placed upon this 
earth to do their bidding. Education or no education, Mr. Turner 
managed to amass a good deal of money, and the more he advanced in 
wealth and consideration—which are indeed synonymous terms—the 
more he felt the want of what he himself would have termed 
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“learning.” Not that he said so, even to the wife of his bosom— 
he said very little on any subject—but he resolved that his son— 
his only son, Joseph—should have all the advantages he had never 
known. 

Now Joseph, though an only son, was not an only child; three 
elder sisters alternately cuddled and cuffed him through an early boy- 
hood of much spoiling, while two younger ones afforded ample scope 
for the tyranny over weaker vessels so natural to incipient man. But 
no only child could have been an object of fonder hopes. He was 
carefully instructed at the Stoneborough Grammar School; he was 
sent from thence to a commercial academy in the neighbourhood of 
London, and finally placed in a West-end establishment, to learn the 
higher and more elegant mysteries of business. 

He was far from a dull boy. He learned something of all this, and 
a good deal more besides. 

Mr. Turner and his family attended the little old parish church, 
which modern Pierstoffe had far outgrown. He was equally opposed 
to attending the Baptist Chapel, Salem Chapel, Little Bethel, or 
St. Monica’s Church, a brand-new edifice erccted by subscription to 
accommodate increasing numbers both of inhabitants and visitors (as 
a man of business, Mr. Turner had subscribed to it; as a man of Pro- 
testant religion, he refused to attend it), and supported by an offertory 
which an excellent, hard-working, lantern-jawed, long-coated Anglican 
priest toiled to fill with energy and ingenuity that would have been 
invaluable in the purveyor to a music hall—in all respect, be it written 
—for the Rev. Claudius St. John cared little for this world’s goods, 
but he loved to see his church beautiful, and he heartily cared for 
the poor. To return: Mr. Turner attended the old parish church, 
and insisted on his family attending it also. Although he looked on 
his son as a superior, or rather a fancy article, his will was on some 
points law to the young man, and this was one of them; so it fell 
out that Mr. Joseph Turner saw Mrs. Temple and Fanny. They had 
also elected to sit under the rector, a mild, well-bred, indolent old 
gentleman, who, as the poor people used to say admiringly, “never 
harmed no one.” In the animated discussions which ensued respect- 
ing the new people at the Berlin Bazaar, Mr. Joseph was unusually 
silent ; and although he frequently took occasion to saunter by the 
Berlin establishment of an evening in an admirable, London-made, 
sea-side suit, and a cigarette (refinement was his forte!) in his mouth, 
he never met the new proprietress and her assistant save once, when 
they were very simply attired, and moving briskly towards the Bar- 
mouth Road, evidently bent on a refreshing eountry walk. As spring 
advanced, a movement among the more enterprising townsfolk to 
water the street and roadway of the Esplanade, culminated in a 
meeting and a resolution to that effect, which was neatly drawn out 
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on a sheet of foolscap, and ordered to be taken round by some one of 
the committee to all the principal houses to collect subscriptions. 
Mr. Turner; senior, as a churchwarden and a representative man, felt 
that he ought to be first in such an excellent work; but he by no 
means fancied the undertaking. He was, therefore, doubly gratified 
when his son volunteered his services—first, because such a mark of 
interest in mundane affairs was rather rare in the sullen young gen- 
tleman ; secondly, because it was a personal relief. Thus it came 
about that just after the early dinner hour, when things were quiet 
one blazing afternoon in early June, Fanny peeped between the half- 
worked cushions and slippers, the traced screens and ornamental 
baskets that adorned the window, and exclaimed, “ Here comes that 
elegant young man who stares so at us in church !—and, Kate! I 
protest, he is coming in !” 

The next moment Mr. Joseph, in unquestionable attire, was raising 
his hat with metropolitan grace, as he stood in the centre of the 
shop, Macassar in his locks, a moss-rose in his buttonhole, and a 
handkerchief redolent of m//eflewrs in his hand. 

“A thousand pardons!” he said, in a mild and rather squeaky 
voice. “I have taken the liberty of calling in the character of a 
petitioner. Fact is, a number of respectable buffers belonging to 
this town, my governor among them, have decided on levying—a-— 
contributions for the desirable object of laying the dust, and I have 
therefore to request you will come down with your dust—if you will 
excuse that form of address.” 

This speech, though carefully conned, and delivered with a certain 
fluency, cost the speaker no small effort. He was in a violent per- 
spiration before it ended, and, as usual, the effort to conceal his real 
bashfulness, of which he was heartily ashamed, made him assume an 
unnecessarily brazen front. As he paused, he drew forth from a 
breast-pocket and presented to Mrs. Temple the foolscap aforesaid. 
She received it with a gracious bow and smile, proceeding to peruse it 
before committing herself to speech. While she did so, Mr. Joseph 
addressed some remarks on the weather to Fanny, in much less an 
audacious tone than that in which he began. That volatile little 
lady, infinitely amused by the young man’s air of fashion and elaborate 
elegance, replied with much suavity, quite running over with smiles. 

“A very necessary undertaking,” said Mrs. Temple, interrupting 
their conversation, as she finished perusing the “resolution.” “I 
shall be most happy to contribute ;” and, drawing forth her purse, she 
returned the paper with a smile and a half-sovereign. 

“Very handsome indeed,” observed her visitor, “for a new-comer.” 

“ But I hope to be long reckoned among the townsfolk,” returned 
Mrs. Temple. 


“Tf I may be considered in any way representing Pierstoffe,” 
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replied Mr. Joseph, gallantly, but not without a tinge of self-import- 
ance, “I should say the town is honoured by the addition of two such 
ladies to its residents. Perhaps,” he went on, half-jest, half-earnest, 
«“T may one of these days be its Parliamentary representative—who 
knows !—the age of progress, you know; a—impossible to say what 
it may lead to. As strangers, you may not be aware that my father’s 
Mr. Turner, of the Emporium, ma’am—is the oldest-established firm 
in the place, except Prodgers, the grocer; but then the difference of 
position is enormous! My governor is desperately fond of the con- 
cern, though there is really no necessity for his working it. Were 
the choice left to me——” A graceful flourish of his perfumed hand- 
kerchief, and the rest was left to imagination. 

“Does Pierstoffe return a member to Parliament?” asked Mrs. 
Temple, a little puzzled how to reply, and seizing the only point of 
general interest in his speech. 

“ Not as yet,” said the future M.P., lifting and re-arranging his hat 
on his Macassar curls. ‘ The narrow-minded agriculturists, who ab- 
sorb Parliamentary powers, have as yet ignored the growing—I may 
say, the fast-growing claims of this rising town. Nevertheless, the 
hour is coming—perhaps the man will not be wanting.” 

Mrs. Temple generally hoped all possible success to that mysterious 
individual. 

Still Mr. Turner lingered. He talked of “Town” with an air of 
exhaustive knowledge, and strove, though not very persistently, to 
ascertain if they were Londoners. Fanny’s knowledge of what had 
been goiag on at the theatres six months before fixed her locale ; but 
Mrs. Temple was impervious, and, to a point-blank inquiry, replied, as 
was her habit now— 

“T have lived in London, but I came last from France.” 

This reply, coupled with an admission that her husband dealt in 
Eastern produce, gave rise to a generally-received theory that the late 
Mr. Temple had been in the grocery line, in a large way ; had failed ; 
had fled to France to escape his creditors and get brandy cheap, as he 
took to drink, and, after inflicting much suffering on his wife, died and 
left her in the direst poverty. Her friends and Miss Lee’s had bought 
the “ Berlin Bazaar” and set them up—the money was chiefly Miss 
Lee’s. She came of a high family in some mysterious way—the 
natural daughter of an earl—of a marchioness—of a general officer. 
It was easy to see she was unaccustomed to business, and the most 
independent of the two, &c., &. 

Meantime, Mr. J. Turner, jun., as was printed on his cards, which 
had led to his being familiarly styled J.T. J., posed and talked till, to 
Mrs. Temple's relief, the entrance of some customers obliged him to 
retire ; not, however, before he expressed a hope on the part of the 
ladies of his family, which they had not authorised him to do, that 
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on some suitable occasion they might become acquainted with Mrs. 
Temple and her friend. 

So gradually the widow found herself drawn ‘into social relations 
with her fellows. She accepted their advances with a frankness that 
proved her best safeguard against intrusion, as what seems within the 
grasp is never too eagerly sought. But the only intimacy she found 
was with the chemist’s wife—a gentlewoman by nature, but “sair 
hauden doon” by a large and ever-increasing family. To her Mrs. 
Temple and her friend were real “ God-sends ;” so much help, refresh- 
ment, and courage did she glean from her kindly and congenial 
neighbours. 


Thus the first months of their life at Pierstoffe rolled over for Kate 
Travers and her friend. 














